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NOTES ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
PROTESTANTISM TO SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY DUTCH PAINTING 


By Seymour SLive 


Obrdzky z Holandska’ which contains many excellent observations about 

life and culture in The Netherlands. He lists, for example, seven ways in 
which the bicycle has affected the Dutch character. He notes that a Dutch 
street is really an interior—nothing more than a passage used by a number of 
neighbors in common—and that is why it is so neat and tidy. Capek also 

“remarks on Dutch painting. According to him most Dutch painters worked 

seated, and this affected their work. Make an excited man sit down and immedi- 
ately he drops his heroics. Nobody can preach sitting down. The seated Dutch 
painter scanned things closely and dallied with details. If Capek were an art 
historian he probably would have coined the word Sitzmalerei. He did, how- 
ever, note that Vermeer painted his figures from the angle of vision which 
German photographers call Bauchperspective. 

Capek states that the Dutch masters painted small pictures for their small 
houses. No cathedral altars, for Calvinism stripped the Dutch churches; no 
palace frescoes, but only such things as a slaughtered duck or a worthy uncle 
on the mother’s side. Painting was hounded out of the cathedrals and found 
its way into the kitchen, the tavern, the world of clodhoppers, shopkeepers and 
charitable societies. And so, Capek concludes, as a result of the Reformation 
there arose a Dutch art which was secular and bourgeois. 

Now, of course there is nothing original about the causal relationship made 
by Capek between Protestantism and seventeenth century painting. Most of 
us take the connection for granted, Eighteenth century writers, however, did 
not. For example, Samuel Ireland, best known as the author of Graphic Illus- 
trations of Hogarth, never mentions the subject in his remarks on Dutch paint- 
ing in his travel book A Picturesque Tour through Holland, Brabant and Part of 
France, published in 1790° for the express purpose of surveying the various 
productions of art in order to give a critical review of the merits of those 
worthy a connoisseur. 


|e 1932 the Czech writer Karel Capek published a short volume entitled 

















Ireland's approach is biographical. Sometimes it is almost possible to hear 
him thumb through his Houbraken for material. His criterion for mentioning 
an artist was the place he was in at the time he wrote. When in Leiden he 
discusses the artists born there; when he is in Rotterdam he is concerned with 
the artists of that town, and so on. Ireland is at his best when he reports his 
first-hand experiences; although when he tells us that Amsterdam can be seen 
from the tower of St. Lawrence in Rotterdam’, we have good reason to 
doubt his accuracy. He deplores a Dutch production of Hamlet which he saw 
in Amsterdam because when Hamlet starts at the appearance of his father’s 
ghost in the impassioned scene between Hamlet and his mother, Hamlet's 
wig was made to jump, by means of a concealed spring, from the seat of his 
distracted brain.’ The material Ireland gives us on painting is more conven- 
tional, Like Reynolds and most eighteenth century travelers, he found Bar- 
tholomeus van der Helst’s group portrait in the Stadhuis in Amsterdam of the 
Civic Guard Celebrating the Peace of Munster more interesting than Rembrandt's 
Night Watch. He does not give the latter picture a title; he simply states, after 
some discussion of Van der Helst’s painting: “In the same apartment is a 
charming. picture by Rembrandt.”” 

In one passage Ireland gives a hint of the tremendous shift in the apprecia- 
tion of Dutch painting which will take place during the nineteenth century. 
He objects to the high finish in Adriaen van der Werft’s works which “some- 
times becomes hardness, and impresses the mind more with the idea of ivory 
than of animated flesh: and there is in general too much coldness in the effect 
of his pictures.”’ On the very next page he praises the squareness of penciling 
and freedom of touch of Hondius. Not many years later, Sir George Beau- 
mont, who was a much more sensitive critic than we are led to believe if we 
are only familiar with the dictum attributed to him that “‘a good picture like 
a fiddle should be brown,” wrote his objections to Feinmalerei in a letter writ- 
ten in 1807: 

I know few things more unpleasing in a picture than too great smoothness: 
there are no objects in nature perfectly smooth, except polished objects and 
glass; all other objects are varied by innumerable lights, reflections and 
broken tints: perhaps no man ever understood this better than Rembrandt; 
and it is this which renders his drag, his scratch with the pencil stick, and his 
touch with the palette knife, so true to nature and so delicious to an eye 
capable of being charmed by the treasures of the palette: and it is the want 
of this, which renders Wouwermans and other painters of high excellence, 
in other respects, comparatively insipid." 














After the middle of the nineteenth century, and particularly after the im- 
pressionists began working, many more artists and critics voiced their pre- 
ference for broken and varied brush work. This was one of the things which 
led to the fabulous shift in the reputation of Frans Hals, who was hardly 
mentioned during the eighteenth century, and who, by the end of the nine- 
teenth, was ranked second only to Rembrandt. 

Ireland and Beaumont, like other eighteenth century critics, took greater 
delight in what we would call problems of connoisseurship than those of 
cultural history. Eighteenth century critics more frequently tried to describe 
wherein the peculiar excellency of an artist consisted, than considered issues 
such as the relationship of environmental factors to Dutch painting. Occa- 
sionally their narratives on Dutch art are interrupted with remarks on religious 
or political history in order to demonstrate that painting instructs as well as 
delights. An anonymous author of an eighteenth century Baedeker for Holland 
put it neatly and typically when he wrote that mere descriptions are too dry: 


. when not attended with important Circumstances and historical Facts 
relating to them: To look on and gaze only, is too narrow an Employment 
for an intelligent Being; to reflect upon, and improve from the Objects that 
occur, is the proper Exercise of the rational Mind.’ 


This author’s own text, however, is only sprinkled with unconnected historical 
observations. 

Hegel, it seems, was the first to attempt to show systematically that there 
was a connection between the social, economic and religious conditions in 
The Netherlands and the pictures made there, when, in the 1820's, he briefly 
structured in his Vorlesungen tiber die Aesthetik the national conditions which 
were operative when Netherlandish painting swung from the representation 
of traditional devotional pictures to portraiture, landscape, still-life and genre 
subjects.” Schnaase, Kugler, Burckhardt, Thoré-Biirger, Blanc, Fromentin, 
Taine, Bode—the list is a very long one— expanded the theme from their 
individual points of view. The passages cited from Capek demonstrate how 
commonplace the ideas are in our time. Generalizations about the connection 
between freedom of conscience, independence, democracy and popular 
government in The Netherlands and seventeenth century Dutch painting, 
came easily to nineteenth century writers of every political persuasion. Loud 
echoes of the generalizations are found in contemporary handbooks and 
monographs published on Dutch art, and many are still in the unrefined state 











they were in when they were first articulated. Their crudity can be pointed up 
if we examine the one which in its most extreme form considers The Nether- 
lands’ greatest period of painting her reward for becoming Protestant. 

We all agree that there is a connection between Protestantism and seven- 
teenth century Dutch painting. Our agreement is tantamount to pontificating 
that art is not created in a vacuum. How much do we really know about Prot- 
estantism in The Netherlands during the seventeenth century? What per- 
centage of the population of the Northern Provinces remained Catholic and 
for how long? How fundamental was the effect of conversion upon the work 
of former Catholic painters? What was the relative strength of various Prot- 
estant sects, and what was the nature of, and how effective was their control 
of the artist? What do we know about the spiritual revival around 1650 which 
is reflected in the works of Rembrandt and in lesser men such as Metsu, Eeck- 
hout and Jan de Bray? These and other questions must be considered, and if 
possible answered, and then examined in relation to other social, economic, 
political and intellectual factors before we can safely establish a relationship 
between the art and the religion. The task is a particularly difficult one be- 
cause of the methodological problem of establishing coincidence, or cause and 
effect relationships between works of art and social, intellectual and psycholog- 
ical realities, and because available evidence is meagre and obscure. However, 
some material has been brought to light which is worth reviewing. 

First of all, there is the fact, which has not yet entered the mainstream of 
contemporary art-historical thought, that the Calvinists were a small minority 
in the Northern Provinces in 1609 when the truce with Spain was signed. 
Peter Geyl and other Dutch historians have recently shown that the idea that 
the Dutch people spontaneously deserted from Catholicism to Calvinism at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century is a myth. The myth was created 
by nineteenth century historians like Motley, who assumed that the division of 
the Lowlands into the Dutch and Belgian Netherlands was the end of an 
inevitable historical process, and that differences in the national character of 
the Dutch and Flemings predestined them by their very nature to become 
separate nations adhering to Calvinism or Catholicism. It has been shown that 
the split in the Lowlands was principally the result of military and geographic 
considerations and not of a Rassengemeinschaft. The rivers brought a stalemate 
in the war with Spain which was confirmed by the Truce of 1609. In the year 
1609 it is not possible to speak of a Protestant north and a Catholic south. The 
final result of Catholicism in the south, and Protestantism in the north, resulted 
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from the course of the Eighty Year War; it was the result, not the cause of the 
split.” 

Thus, during the first decades of the seventeenth century when the Dutch 
painters were creating their Golden Age of painting, the United Provinces 
were not as Protestant as is commonly believed. Although the Catholic religion 
was suppressed and Catholic churches were purged of their altars and seized 
for the Reformed as soon as a town fell, the Protestantization of the United 
Netherlands was a slow process, particularly in the country districts. More 
artists remained Catholic than is generally known. The precise number is 
difficult to establish because a record of baptism, marriage or burial in a Re- 
formed church is not necessarily proof of Protestantism; the place where these 
rites were performed was sometimes prescribed by the municipal authorities. 
Jan Steen, for example, was a Catholic and was buried in the Protestant 
church of St. Pieter in Leiden. Steen’s father-in-law Jan van Goyen was also 
a Catholic. Mention of these two painters indicates that the Catholic artists 
were not limited to Honthorst, the Bloemaert family, and others of the 
Utrecht school whose connection with Rome is evident from their choice of 
subjects. 

The Utrecht painters were not the only seventeenth century Dutch Catholic 
artists who painted religious pictures; we tend to forget that Steen made about 
sixty. To be sure, Steen treated most of his religious themes like genre subjects, 
and many contain humorous, and some scatological incidents; if his religious 
pictures are judged by the criteria employed by the tribunal which tried 
Veronese, or by academic rules, they are condemned. There are exceptions. 
One is Steen’s Christ at Emmaus, now in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam (Fig. 1), 
which ranks with the most devout interpretations of the passage from St. Luke. 
Instead of showing the moment when Christ reveals himself to wide-eyed and 
gesticulating disciples, as Caravaggio, Rubens, the young Rembrandt and 
other Baroque artists did, Steen represented the scene after the Revelation. 
Christ is still present as an apparition. A disciple, not Christ, is the center of 
Steen’s symmetrical composition. The boy servant pouring wine, who has 
his back turned toward us, is as unaware of the onlooker as he is of what has 
just occurred. He is a foil for the praying disciple on the right. The maid be- 
hind the disciples senses the mystery, and the half-peeled lemon on the table, 
the crumbs and broken egg shells on the floor, which are Steen’s constant 
props for banquets and brawls, in this case lend credibility to a miracle. 

Convincing evidence has recently been brought forward by P. T. A. Swillens 
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which indicates that Vermeer was a Catholic." Swillens points out that when 
Vermeer and his wife mentioned deceased relatives they used the term zaliger 
(sainted) which was used by Catholics—Protestants used the term wijlen (the 
late); there is no evidence of the baptism of his eleven children, thus they were 
probably baptized in secret, in a hidden Catholic church; he was married in 
Delft, but there is good reason to believe that a Catholic wedding ceremony 
was performed in Schipluyden; Vermeer’s wife came from a Catholic family; 
and finally, the number of paintings with Roman Catholic subjects listed in 
the inventory made of Vermeer’s effects in 1676 after his death. Swillens also 
agrees with A. J. Barnouw’s identification of Vermeer’s so-called Allegory of 
the New Testament, now in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 2), as a represen- 
tation of the Catholic Faith.” Barnouw wrote that this picture was based upon 
Cesare Ripa’s description of “The Faith”: 


The Faith is also represented by a Lady who seated and looking tenderly 
pensive holds a Chalice in the right hand, resting with her left on a Book 
which lies on a firm cornerstone, i.c., Christ, having the World under her feet. 
She is dressed in Sky-blue, with a carmine overdress. Under the corner-stone 
a Snake lies crushed, and Death with his arrows broken. Nearby lies an 
Apple whereby Sin is caused. She is crowned with Laurel leaves, for a sign 
that we conquer through Faith. Behind her hangs a Crown of Thorns on a 
nail . . . In the background Abraham has been placed, where he is going to 
sacrifice his Son." 


Vermeer did not follow Ripa’s text to the letter: the chalice is not in the 
woman's right hand; she is not crowned with laurel; the Bible is not on the 
corner-stone; the Crown of Thorns does not hang on a nail; and a Crucifixion" 
has been placed in the background instead of Abraham's Sacrifice. Two other 
changes must be noted: the woman wears a white dress instead of the sky-blue 
gown and carmine overdress prescribed by Ripa, and a Crucifix with a Cor- 
pus Christi has been introduced into the picture. Ripa’s description of the 
“Catholic or General Faith” prescribes that a woman clothed in white must 
be represented; on the basis of this Barnouw concluded that Vermeer intended 
to show the “Catholic Faith,” not “Faith.” Swillens adds that the introduction 
of a Crucifix, which is not mentioned by Ripa, also points to this intention. 

Adriaen van de Velde was another Catholic artist. His rare religious pictures 
are seldom seriously considered by students of Dutch art.'’ They suffer from 
the prejudice that seventeenth century Dutch artists—except for Rembrandt— 
were apes of nature who could only paint the faces, genre scenes, landscapes 
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or still-lives which were before their eyes. Hofstede de Groot wrote: “Apart 
from his landscapes with figures and a few pictures of cowsheds with cattle, 
Adriaen van de Velde produced little that need be taken into account in 
estimating his artistic importance. His scenes from the Passion do not in the 
least add to his reputation.”"* W. Martin criticized Van de Velde’s Annuncia- 
tion, now in the Rijksmuseum (Fig. 3), for using the formulae of Bolognese 
academic painting.” Thanks to the brilliant historical studies written by Denis 
Mahon,” “Bolognese academic painting” is no longer an opprobrious label 
and we are now able to look at Adriaen van de Velde’s Annunciation with new 
spectacles. 

Adriaen van de Velde’s father and brother, both called Willem, were also 
Catholic, as were Jan Anthonisz. van Ravesteyn, Adriaen Hanneman, Pieter 
Nason, Cornelis Saftleven, Claes Moyaert, Pieter de Grebber; the still-life 
painters Willem Heda, Willem van Aelst and Justus van Huysum and his son 
Jan; Gillis Hondecoeter and his son Gysbert; Rembrandt's brother-in-law 
Wijbrand de Geest; the Italianate painters Jan Baptist Weenix, Claes Berchem 
and his father-in-law Jan Wils, Carel du Jardin and probably Philips Wouwer- 
mans. Thomas and Willem de Keyser were Catholic and so was their father 
Hendrik de Keyser, who was called upon in 1603 by the Reformed to build 
the South Church in Amsterdam; in 1614 he was commissioned to make the 
monument for William of Orange in Delft and in 1620 began the West 
Church in Amsterdam.” 

It is also important to note that there was not an iron curtain between the 
north and south Lowlands during the seventeenth century. During the twelve- 
year truce there was easy communication between them and ample evidence 
can be given to prove that when hostilities were resumed in 1621, contact did 
not cease. Prints, of course, went back and forth even more readily than paint- 
ers and their pictures. As late as 1630 Constantin Huygens, the diplomat, poet 
and discerning art critic, who applauded Rembrandt's talent when the painter 
was in his early twenties, made no distinction between artists who worked in 
the north and south Lowlands. When he listed the great history painters of 
his day in his autobiography he cited those of Antwerp along with the painters 
of Amsterdam, Utrecht and The Hague, and he called all of them great paint- 
ers of The Netherlands. When he wrote of the greatness of early seventeenth 
century Netherlandish landscape painters, who lacked nothing in order to 
show the warmth of the sun and the movement caused by cool breezes, he 
mentions, among others, Jan Wildens, a painter of Rubens’ school, in the same 
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breath with the Haarlem painter Esaias van de Velde, whom Wolfgang Ste- 
chow has called the founder of Dutch seventeenth century landscape painting. © 

However, let there be no misunderstanding. In spite of contact between the 
painting done in the north and south, nobody —not even the diehard twentieth 
century irredentists who still fight for a unification of the Greater Nether- 
lands—would deny that during the first half of the seventeenth century the 
painters of the United Provinces developed a style and iconography which 
without hesitation can be called Dutch. And although the Protestantization of 
the northern Netherlands did not take place overnight, and painters as impor- 
tant as Steen, Van Goyen and most probably Vermeer were Catholic, it would 
be absurd to maintain that seventeenth century Dutch art was Catholic. But 
on the other hand, in view of available evidence, who can state how signif- 
icant the sects of the seventeenth century Protestant church were in forming 
Dutch painting, particularly if some aspects of what we call Dutch in painting 
—an interest in the effects of space and light, a concern for landscape and in- 
teriors, and the special reticence which, in the works of the greatest Dutch 
artists is transformed into a searching introspection, and in those done by the 
less talented reflects apathy and phlegm— can be traced back, with extreme 
caution, to fifteenth century Netherlandish painting?” The grays between 
these black and white positions have yet to be measured. 

Huizinga, as always, summed up the matter when he wrote that the for- 
eigner who wants to understand seventeenth century Dutch history usually 
runs on the assumption that the Dutch republic was an undisputed Calvinist 
state and country. He added, Dutchmen know better. Was Calvinism the 
mainspring of Dutch culture? Did it form the spirit or was it only the salt and 
yeast? Whoever works with these matters, he concluded, works with abso- 
lutely immeasurable quantities. “ We can conclude that this is not disconcert- 
ing to art historians who constantly attempt to measure the absolutely im- 


measurable. 








Fig. 2. jAN vermeerR, The Catholic Faith 
New York, The Metre politan Museum of Art 
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' A slightly shorter version of this essay was read at the Baroque session of the College Art Association 
Mecting in New York, 1955. 

? Karel Capek, Obrdzky z Holandska, Prague, 1932. The English translation by Paul Selver, Letters from 
Holland, London, 1933, was used for this paper; the remarks on painting are found in the chapter called “Old 
Masters,” pp. 75-84. 

> References in this a are to Samuel Ireland, A Picturesque Tour Through Holland, Brabant, and Part of 
France Made in the Autumn of 1789, 2nd ed., with additions and an entire new set of copper-plates in aqua- 
tinta from drawings made on the spot, London, 1796, 2 vols., with added engraved title pages dated 1795 


* Ibid., p. 27 £ 

* Ibid., p. 132. William Henry Ireland, the son of Samuel, inherited his father’s interest in Shakespeare, and 
devoted his talent and energy to forging Shakespeare manuscripts; see the Dictionary of National Biography, 
edited by Sidney Lee, 1908, X, 469 ff 

* Ireland, op. cit., p. 145. Reynolds did not find the Night Watch “charming”. He wrote that he did not think 
that this picture deserved its great reputation and “that it was with difficulty I could persuade myself that it 
was painted by Rembrandt; it seemed to me to have more of the yellow manner of Boll [sic]. The name 
of Rembrandt, however, is certainly upon it, with the date, 1642. It appears to have been much damaged, 
but what remains seems to be painted in a poor manner.” On the other hand, Reynolds found Van der 
Helst’s group portrait “perhaps, the first picture of portraits in the world, comprehending more of those 
qualities which make a perfect portrait than any other I have ever seen . . . Of this picture I had heard before 
great commendations; but it as far exceeded my expectation, as that of Rembrandt fell below it’’; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “A Journey to Flanders and Holland in the Year 1781,” in The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
edited by Henry William Beechey, London, 1890, Il, 197. 

’ Ireland, op. cit., p. 36 f. 

* Beaumont sent the letter to Sir David Wilkie; see Allan Cunningham, The Life of Sir David Wilkie, London, 
1843, I, 135-136. Beaumont’s sentences are also cited with delight by Sir Edmund Head in the edition of 
Franz Kugler, A Handbook of the History of Painting, translated from the German by a Lady, London, 1846, 
which he edited. Head adds, ibid., p. 258: “No man can look at a Vanderwerf, or a Carlo Dolci, with their 
surfaces like a newly japanned teaboard, without feeling the truth of these observations.” 


* A Description of Holland: or the Present State of the United Provinces, wherein is contained, a particular Account 


of The Hague and all the Principal Cities and Towns of the Republick, with their Buildings, Curiosities . . ., London, 
1743, p. viii. The anonymous author acknowledges that some critics may maintain that Dutch painting did 
not achieve the grand and sublime style of painting. He, however, does not think that Dutch painting is 
second rate; see ibid., pp. 239-241. Since this book seems to be rare (it is not listed in J. N. Jacobsen Jensen, 
Reizigers te Amsterdam, Beschrijvende Lijst van Reizen in Nederland vdér 1850, Amsterdam, 1919, or in Jensen's 
Supplement published in 1936), the favorable appraisal of the state of engraving and painting in Holland which 
it contains is worth quoting at length 

“Statuary is cultivated with Success in Holland. 

“But Painting and Engraving have attained their final Maturity there. One would think it hardly possible 
to carry those beautiful Arts to a higher Degree of Perfection 

“London and Paris are at this Day, as formerly, obliged to Holland for almost all their good Engravers. A 
greater Variety of good Prints are no where to be seen. Few Books are printed there without a fine Copper 
Plate for the Frontispiece. The Dutch have so great a Taste and Passion for good Prints and Cuts, that they do 
not care what Money they bestow upon them; so that many Books are thrown into the Form of Folios or 
Quatros only for the sake of adorning them with Copper Plates 

“The English are beginning to come into this fine Taste. Hogarth’s Burlesques have been very well received 
for several Years past by a great Part of the Nation; and the Heads of the Kings, Queens, and most eminent 
Personages of Great Britain and Ireland, taken from original Paintings and other authentick Monuments, with 
admirable Judgement and Art, shew how agreeable farther Improvements of that kind would be. But hitherto 
the ingenious Engraver is no where in so great Esteem as in the United Provinces 

“The same may be said of the Painter. There is not an ordinary Burger's House, that is not plentifully 
furnished with such good Pictures, as would adorn the Houses of the Gentry in other Countries. The Dutch 
excel in every part of this noble Art: In Flower, Fruit, and Fish-pieces; Insects, and Plies, which have actually 
deceived Spiders; Ships, the Sea, Storms, and Shipwrecks; the Seasons, and particularly the Winter, and the 
Diversions upon the Ice; Tables spread with a Dutch Dinner of Fish, Hung-beef, Butter, Cheese, Grapes, 
other Fruits, and a Glass of Wine; burlesque Pieces; as a jovial Company at their Cups, a Country Wedding, 
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a Quaker’s Meeting; Night-pieces, in which they have followed Bassin, but are now Models for others to 
imitate, None, in my Opinion, have come up to them in Drapery. Some have thought, that the Dutch 
Schools have copied Nature and the Humours and Foibles of Men with great Success, but that they have 
failed in the Grand and Sublime of Painting. It must however, be owned, that none have exceeded them in 
Battle-pieces, and very few in Portraits and Histories. If their Works have any Fault, it is perhaps in their 
being too much laboured. The minutest Part of their Paintings is as much finished as the principal Figure; 
whereas other Masters usually exhaust their whole Art and Genius on the principal Figure, leaving the rest 
neglected and unfinished. The Dutch colouring in general is very beautiful, and the Painting so smooth, that 
it will bear a very near View. At the Auctions, which are very numerous here, good Bargains of Books and 
Pictures may be picked up for furnishing an House or Library.” 

© Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Aesthetik, Berlin, 1838, Ill, 117-124; idem, The 
Philosophy of Pine Art, translated, with notes, by F. P. B. Osmaston, London, 1920, Ill, 330-337. Also see 
Meyer Schapiro, “Fromentin as Critic,” Partisan Review, XVI (1949), 35. 

1! Evidence to support this thesis is found in Pieter Geyl, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Stam, Amsterdam, 
3 vols., 1930-1937. Geyl’s The Revolt of the Netherlands (1555-1609), London, 1932, and The Netherlands Divided 
(1609-1648), London, 1936, are based on his Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Stam; also see his From Ranke to 
Toynbee: Five Lectures on Historians and Historiographical Problems, “The National State and the Writers of 
Netherlands History” (Smith College Studies in History, XXXIX, Northampton, Mass., 1952, pp. 36-51). 
Professor Gey! has examined the implications of his thesis to art history in two articles “De kunsthistorie onder 
de ban van de moderne staat” and “Heeft het zin van een Noord-Nederlandse school van primitieven te 
spreken?” which have been reprinted in his Eenheid en Tweenheid in de Nederlanden, Lochem, 1946, and in 
“De Historische Achtergrond van de Nederlandse Schilderkunst,” Nieww Viaamsch Tijdschrift, | (1946), 540- 
$56. For a sympathetic critique of some aspects of Geyl’s reformulation of the origin of the Dutch state see 
G. J. Renier, The Criterion of Dutch Nationhood, London, 1946; also see idem, The Dutch Nation, London, 1944. 
2 P. T. A. Swillens, Johannes Vermeer, Utrecht and Brussels, 1950, pp. 20-21. 

1) Thid., pp. 96-99; A. J. Barnouw, “Vermeer’s zoogenaamd ‘Novum Testamentum,’ ” Oud Holland, XXXII 
(1914), 0-54. 

'* Barnouw cited the Dutch translation of Ripa’s Iconologia made by D. P. Pers, published in 1644. The 
translation used here is from Swillens, op. cit., p. 97 

'® The Crucifixion is by Jordaens and is now in the Terninck Foundation, Antwerp. Benedict Nicolson, “Cara- 
vaggio and the Netherlands,” The Burlington Magazine, XCIV (1952), 248, note 12, observed that Vermeer 
either copied another version or took liberties with the Terninck picture by cutting off a wide strip at the 
bottom. Mr. Nicolson accepts the importance which has recently been placed upon the pictures which Ver- 
meer introduced into his interiors, and he correctly adds that Vermeer’s use of a picture is not conclusive 
proof that he owned the picture. He suggests that it is more likely that Vermeer borrowed them for specific 
purposes—-particularly in the case of a painting which is as bulky as Jordaens’ Crucifixion. This is certainly a 
possibility. However, it is interesting to note that in the inventory made of Vermeer’s effects in 1676 mention 
is made of “Een groote schildery, sijnde Christus aen’t Cruys” in “de binnenkeuken”; the same inventory 
cites “Een Christus aent Cruys” in “de kelderkamer’’: see A. Bredius, “lets over Johannes Vermeer (‘De 
Delftische Vermeer’)”, Oud Holland, Ill (1885), 219. 

'© Barnouw, op. cit., pp. 53-54; Swillens, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 

'7 An exception is J. G. van Gelder’s short note on Van de Velde’s Christ on the Cross, signed and dated 1660, 
collection H. A. J. Stenger, The Hague, published in Kunsthistorische Mededeelingen van het Rijksbureau voor 
Kunsthistorische Documentatie, 1 (1946), 10. 

'* ©, Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonné . . . Based on the Work of John Smith, translated and edited by 
Edward G. Hawke, London, 1912, IV, 453. 


1% W. Martin, De Hollandsche Schilderkunst in de Zeventiende Eeuw , 2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1942, 1, 110-111: “Wie 
in het Rijksmuseum de geheel in Bologneeschen trant geschilderde Annonciatie van Adriaen van de Velde 
aanschouwt verbaast zich, dat deze aristocraat onder onze landschapschilders ooit 266 iets heeft willen maken. 
Of zou ook dit een poging zijn om, door de regelen van het academisme te hulp te roepen, cen gebrek aan 
smijdigheid te overwinnen, dat hij vreesde voor geval hij zich al te veel hield aan zijn landelijke modellen?” 


2® See Denis Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, London, 1947, and his “Eclecticism and the Carracci: 
Further Reflections on the Validity of a Label,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XVI (1953), 
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2! G. J. Hoogewerff, “Nederlandsche Schilders en Italiaansche scholing in de 17¢ eeuw,”” Mededeelingen van het 
lederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome, IX (1929), 172-173, and L. J. Rogier, Geschiedenis van het Katholicisme 
in Noord-Nederland in de 16 en de 17¢ Eeuw, Amsterdam, 1946, Il, 674-691, discuss Catholic seventeenth 
century Dutch artists, but a fully documented, comprehensive study of them has never been made. It is 
sometimes suggested that Frans and Dirck Hals, Adriaen and Isaac van Ostade, Paulus Potter and Carel and 
Barent Fabritius were Catholics because there is evidence that they had close contacts with Catholics; how- 
ever, conclusions about the religion of these artists, which are only based upon their associations, are un- 
substantial. 
22 J. A. Worp, “Constantyn Huygens over de Schilders van zijn tijd,"” Oud Holland, [X (1891), 70-73; on 
Huygens as an art critic see A. H. Kan, De Jeugd van Const antijn Huygens door hemzelf beschreven, which con- 
tains an essay by G. Kamphuis, “Constantijn Huygens als kunstcriticus,”’ pp. 141-147, and S. Slive, Rembrandt 
and His Critics: 1630-1720, The Hague, 1953, pp. 9-26. Wolfgang Stechow’s article “Esaias van de Velde and 
the Beginnings of Dutch Landscape Painting,” Nederlandsch Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 1947, pp. 83-04, 
establishes the importance of Van de Velde’s landscapes, dated around 1615, in the Mansi Collection in Lucca, 


23 On the difficult question of whether or not it is possible to speak of a “Dutch” fifteenth century school of 
painting see Geyl, “De kunsthistorie onder de ban van de moderne staat” and “‘Heeft het zin van een Noord- 
Nederlandse school van primitieven te spreken?” in Eenheid en Tweenheid in de Nederlanden; W. Vogelsang, 
“Over den stijl in de Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst,”” Oudheidkundig Jaarboek, [V (1924), 75-87 and 
his monograph on Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Paletserie, Amsterdam, 1942, p. 2; Otto Picht, “Gestaltungsprinzi- 
pien der Westlichen Malerei des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Kunstwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Ul, (1933), 75 £. and 
Meyer Schapiro’s review of this article in The Art Bulletin, X VU (1936), 262-264; Hoogewerf, De Noord- 
Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, The Haguc, 1936, p. 1 ff.; W.R. Valentiner, Catalogue Early Dutch Paintings: 1460-1540, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1944, p. 3 £.; Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, 1953, 
I, 322-324 

4 J. Huizinga, “Nederland’s beschaving in de zeventiende eeuw,"” Verzamelde Werken, Ul, 451 and 499; this 
study is a revised and expanded version of Huizinga’s Hollandische Kultur des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, Thre 
sozialen Grundlagen und nationale Eigenart, Jena, 1933. 











THE EARLY PAINTINGS OF WATTEAU 


By Jacques MATHEY 


HE beginning of Watteau’s mature style can be dated around 1710, 

immediately after his first military scenes; the time when drawings 

done with several crayons appear and when various compositions 
already foreshadow the Fétes Galantes. Previous to this date there are about 
$00 early drawings mentioned in the files of the catalogue raisonné of his 
drawings which Mr. Parker and I are preparing. 

Some have been traced back to the period preceding Watteau’s stay with 
Gillot (ca. 1704-1708), when he was copying Flemish paintings and working 
for a salary for the merchants of the Pont Notre-Dame. He was then interested 
in painting Dutch camp scenes’ and characters in the manner of Teniers.’ As 
Géricault did later, Watteau scrutinized carefully the masters after whom he 
executed quantities of red chalk drawings. He was attracted most to Rubens, 
and when at the Luxembourg with Audran he did not fail to study the presti- 
gious series of the Histoire de Marie de Médicis, and from it extracted the ideal 
feminine type which marks his works. From that time on he used with passion 
some of the movements of these figures. Time and time again his pencil re- 
produced the expressive faces of those apostles, bearded old men, which 
Rubens used in his religious paintings. His eclectism was wide and led him 
towards Metsu, Teniers, Van Dyck, Veronese, Primaticio, Pietro Testa, 
Zucchero, Bassano, Callot and Le Nain. After Rubens, his interest took him 
to the landscape drawings of the Venetian school, and he copied all the Cam- 
pagnolas which Crozat brought back from Italy in 1714. 


THE THEME OF CHILDHOOD 

If we examine the s00-odd known sketches and compositions of the youth- 
ful Watteau we notice that the majority represent scenes from the theatre. 
But there are also popular scenes, fairs, etc., and a number of children’s games: 
children harvesting or gardening; playing soldiers; amusing themselves with 
goats; imitating some procession of Bacchus or Eros. The Geuvre gravé mentions 
some paintings, now lost, done after these themes: The Children of Bacchus; 
Love Badly Escorted; The Children of Silenus; or arabesques such as Badinage 
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Fig. 5. ANTHONY VAN DYCK, Rest In Egypt (detail) 


Florence, Pitti Galli ry 


Fig. 6. |EAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Children and Bacchus 


German Private Collection 














JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Cupids (copy after Rubens’ sketch for Whitehall ceiling) 
Paris, Private Collection 


Fig. 8. Detail of Fieur 
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and The Children of Momus. Watteau’s studies of human beings are most of the 
time mere sketches done from memory, in which only sanguine was used. It 
is only later that he enriched them with black and white, and utilized buff 
paper. From year to year the studies were to become more meticulous, drawn 
more and more from models. However, if those sketches provide us with 
comedians, soldiers, stylish and common people, they do not depict children. 

It is particularly fortunate that among the sketches in the files of our catalogue 
raisonné we have some of a later date dealing with children, which Watteau 
used only in the charming groups found in his last paintings. He recreated 
those putti after the angels which animate the religious pictures of Rubens and 
Van Dyck. Later he did a superb copy’ of the group of children playing with a 
lamb, after The Holy Family of Rubens.’ In spite of the richness of our finds 
we know but a fraction of these sketches. The majority have been lost. Some, 
when found again, were carelessly handled as they bore no name. Others were 
attributed to Gillot, to whom they owe a great deal, although their own 
characteristics were marked. The confusion was such that even a man with the 
knowledge of Dacier could question, a few years back, the authenticity of 
two drawings from the Louvre: La boutique d'un marchand d’étoffe and La 
boutique d'un barbier. 

The sorting out of these youthful drawings allows us to identify some 
of the numerous paintings of this period; some themes, wholly unexpected, 
will be abandoned; others, on the contrary, will be used in his later works. 

We were recently able to attribute to Watteau a small painting belonging to 
the Musée Carnavalet, which until then had remained anonymous: Les En- 
fants danseurs.’ The influence of Gillot is so strong that it seems to have been 
painted under the eyes of the teacher. It is executed carefully and drily; the 
brush follows the lines of the drawing well laid down. Its assured execution 
indicates an already prolonged apprenticeship under the master. A drawing in 
the Stidel Institute in Frankfort, which is a sketch for this composition, and a 
little painting recently discovered, Tentation de Saint Antoine,’ done in the 
manner of Teniers, confirm this identification. Another sanguine sketch, in 
the same style as that in Frankfort, Le Cortége d’Eros (Fig. 1), in a private 
collection in Basle, could have been used for a similar painting. 

We shall study here three paintings representing children. The first, which 
was recently shown at the Academy in London,’ shows some putti drawing 
the bow (Fig. 4). One finds them again in slightly different attitudes in the 
Amusements de Cythére, a lost painting engraved by Surugue.’ The first in- 
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spiration for this little painting (panel; H. 14 cm; W. 10 cm) came from a 
canvas by Albani, at present in the Borghese Gallery in Rome. Done quickly, 
with a thick impasto, it is colored in the Italian manner and its sky is sparkling. 
The spirit of this painting is very different from that in the Carnavalet Museum, 
although both appear to have been done about the same time. But in this work 
Watteau no longer takes his lesson from Gillot. A contemporary drawing, 
which belongs to an English collection, shows the sort of sketch which may 
have preceded the execution of the painting (Fig. 3). 

This very free composition representing three small angels playing with a 
lion and other children assisting a drunken faun to mount a goat, could derive 
from the Carracci, whereas its execution is close to Rubens (Fig. 2). A light 
and pink part on the left is done with the help of a small hard brush dipped in 
sanguine wash, a technique decidedly borrowed from Rubens. We have here 
a drawing of a colorist, with powerful accents, entirely free from the influence 
of Gillot, executed with wonderful bravura and an admirable knowledge of 
forms. Already the sanguine adds the heavy and solid accents which are 
characteristic of Watteau at his best. 

It is closely associated in spirit and in style with a painting representing 
a small inebriated Bacchus lifted up in the air by children (Fig. 6). We know 
this work (shown at Cologne in 1930’) only through a photograph, but its 
authenticity seems to be unquestioned. On the right we find again a child with 
his foot on an upset vessel, as in the drawing. This composition must have 
been in part inspired by the small angels who play near the Holy Family in 
Van Dyck’s Rest in Egypt (Fig. 5) at the Pitti in Florence (reproduced in 
Schaeffer's “Van Dyck”, Klassiker der Kunst, p. 116). The little girl who 
stretches her hand to Bacchus is particularly reminiscent of Van Dyck. The 
flexible style of this painting would indicate a production dating from the 
period 1710-1712; four or five years then must separate it from the painting 
in the Carnavalet Museum and the composition of the putti drawing the bow. 

The third painting (Fig. 7) is a replica executed by Watteau after one of 
Rubens’ sketches for the Whitehall ceiling in London; its subject was the 
apotheosis of James the First. In the middle of the ceiling there exists an oval 
panel surrounded by several rectangular ones. Watteau made a copy after the 
sketch (then owned by the collector Crozat) for this oval panel. This copy is 
now in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. The frieze of cupids playing with 
lions is found in Whitehall next to the oval panel, and the sketch for it must 
have also belonged to Crozat. 
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Watteau’s maniére in this replica differs from that at Oxford by a more 
definite and precious style. These cupids show the magnificence of Watteau’s 
palette in all its splendor; the play of warm and cold colors so typical of Ru- 
bens, the magisterial drawing of the Antwerp painter, are there but less bold, 
more nervous, and endowed with more delicacy and spirituality —trans- 
position from one genius by another; a faithful copy yet different. What the 
French eighteenth century borrowed from Rubens is found in this frieze. If 
Watteau took such care in bringing this work to perfection, it must have been 
in anticipation of his Embarquement pour Cythére in which such fluttering cupids 
play an important part. Furthermore, he purposely drew the cupid, which is 
right center of the picture, as seen from the back (Fig. 8). A counter-proof 
of this beautiful sketch is in the portfolios of the Louvre. Watteau is here in 
full possession of his mastery. The date of this replica could be slightly 
prior to 1717, the year in which he presented to the Académie his famous 


Embarquement. 


THE LANDSCAPES 

The sylvan settings of Watteau’s mature compositions were preceded by a 
number of preliminary studies. It is quite possible that in the field of landscape 
certain discoveries are still to be made. One Vue de la Biévre, done in such an 
unexpected style, was published by us in the Burlington Magazine (October, 
1947). To this landscape let us now add two delightful small compositions on 
wood forming pendants. One was bequeathed to the Louvre by the American 
painter Walter Gay (Fig. 9); the other was in the collection of the painter 
Natoire and was sold in 1778 under the catalogue number 32. The composi- 
tion in the Louvre is of the first quality. It possesses the transparency of the 
seventeenth century Dutch paintings; the beauty of its chiaroscuro relates it to 
the art of a Rembrandt. But Watteau has unmistakably stamped his inimitable 
charm in the silhouette of the girl tending goats, seated on the mountainside 
at the foot of a cascade. We can do no better than reproduce with it a part of 
the background of a landscape, L’ Amour paisible (Fig. 10), where one finds 
again the characteristic treatment of the leaves, and of the alpine castle, and all 
the rhythm of a composition made up of similar component parts. 

Where is number 32 of the Natoire sale today? Destroyed, or does it remain 
unknown in some collection as did the Louvre composition? The expert's 
description could make us believe that these two paintings are but one. How- 
ever, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, who assiduously attended sales, has left us in the 
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margin of his catalogue’ one of his precise “snapshots” (Fig. 11), which 
depicts a pendant only slightly different from its companion. 

This drawing of a hermit on a mountain (Figures de Différents Carac- 
teres, no 79) may have been the sketch for a composition of similar nature. 
One knows how difficult it is to date with some precision the works of 
Watteau. This is no exception. One finds similarities with the Chute d’eau;” 
however it shows in many places the marks of a youthful work. The execu- 
tion of the Gardeuse de chévres, related to the Amour paisible, leads us to believe 
that both were executed around 1717, at the time of the Embarquement pour 
C Dythere. 

A second landscape (Fig. 14), belonging to a Parisian collection, is part of a 
group of drawings and paintings which draw their inspiration from the market- 
garden grounds around Paris. Certain drawings, like that of the British Mu- 
seum (Parker catalogue no. 6) (Fig. 12), or one which was once in the Bour- 
garel collection (sale, June, 1922, Paris; reproduced in the catalogue; no. 244) 
are very close to it. Jullienne’s Geuvre gravé illustrates two small paintings, Le 
Marais and L’ Abreuvoir (Fig. 13) (Dacier and Vuaflart; nos. 136 and 137), 
whose originals are no longer known. Their composition is more finished; the 
leaves are artificially drawn like arabesques; and the groups of people are very 
cleverly balanced. Our painting is a mere study from nature with its orange 


sky, its shadows made longer by the setting sun, and the firm clarity of its 


small figures. 

When mentioning the two paintings from the Geuvre gravé, Mariette writes 
that they were painted by Watteau at the time when he lived at the Porche- 
rons. This period may coincide with his first stay with Crozat in 1712. “The 
district of the Porcherons was then a vast quadrangle which stretched beyond 
the Boulevard to the slopes of Montmartre, between the street of the Faubourg 
Montmartre and the present rue Tronchet. The pavillion of the Grange Bate- 
ligre used by the gardeners of Crozat was in the center of the Porcherons 
district.” It is logical to deduce that it was at the time when Watteau lived in 
Crozat’s house that he made this series of studies and paintings. 

However, if we judge from the point of view of style, 1712 appears as a 
somewhat late date. The drawing of the Bourgarel collection is on the reverse 
of another drawing (reproduced also in the catalogue; no. 244)—a sketch of 
a theatrical comedy done in a style very close to Gillot, which seems to be 
much earlier than 1712. Did Watteau live at the Porcherons before that date? 
This is not an impossibility. 
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Fig. 12. J}EAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Landscape 
} 
London, British Museum 





Fig. 13. L’ Abreuvoir (engraved hy L. Jacob after Watieau ) 
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Fig. 14. }EAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Landscape 
Paris, Private Collection 





A third landscape can also be easily identified. It is more directly connected 
with the later settings of the Fétes Galantes, with its distant hills, the mass of 
trees to the right, its effort to reach the grandeur of Poussin (Fig. 16). The 
handling of the trees is indeed that of Watteau; in the treatment of the tree 
on the right, for instance, with foliage similar to that of L’ Amour paisible and 
the Gardeuse de chévres. As for the tall and slender tree on the left, we find its 
equivalent in the military paintings; for example the Retour de campagne (Fig. 
15). There is some doubt about assigning the figures to the hand of Watteau. 
They are not related to those we know. The museums of Lille and Besangon 
possess landscapes in which Watteau has added figures; perhaps the opposite 
may have happened here. The group in the background recalls certain figures 
of Boucher in his youth. 

For several years we have been able to examine some early paintings and 
attribute them with certainty to Watteau. Let us mention here the two strange 
landscapes belonging to Mr. Sabin, in which a foretaste of the Fétes Galantes 
manifests itself unexpectedly through a mixture of influences and borrowings; 
the painting belonging to Mr. Springell, in which a bivowac a la Téniers 
breathes a new poetry; the Pedlar from a Lyons collection; the Militaire from 
Mr. Schilling’s collection; a preliminary sketch for the Fétes de Cérés; a head 
of a Vieillard in the spirit of Rubens; a little study of the torso of a Bacchus, 
done at the time of the Crozat decorations, and others. 

Uneven production, often characterized by the prolixity of a mind which 
does not yet know how to control itself, by the haste of a job done by a man 
in need of mcney, by the simple palette made up of browns and blues—the 
palette of an indigent beginner; yet it is moving to see here and there the 
germs of the thoughts of a later period and to become aware of the intrepidity 
of an inspiration insecure for lack of métiet, yet piercing through obstacles 
and attaining its fulfillment. 

These early works are beginning to form a homogencous, fairly well-defined 
group, thus facilitating other discoveries which will throw light on a mo- 
ment of art history just as important as the history of the beginnings of Rubens, 
Guardi and Tiepolo which have recently been brought to light. 





' Le bivowac. H. Roland, “An Early Watteau,” Phoebus, Vol. 1 (1946), nos. 3/4, repro. 
* Le marchand ambulant (The Pedler), private collection, Lyon. 

’ Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett 

* Madrid, Prado. 

* Cf. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1955. 


* Versailles, private collection 


’ European Masters of the XV11Ith Century, London, 1954-45, no. 243. 
i y 


* Héléne Adhémar, Watteau, Paris, 1950, repro. pl. 78. 

* Meisterwerke dlterer Kunst aus dem Deutschen Kunsthandel, Cologne, 1937, no. 87. 

© Adhémar, op. cit., repro. pl. 142. 

'' Reproduced in Catalogue de ventes et livrets des Salons . . . Published by the Société de reproduction des 
dessins de maitres, t. [V, 1913 


'* Adhémar, op. cit., repro. pl. 41. 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD, Ghost Plants, 1916 


r, Mr. and Mr Kenneth M. Parker Collection 








FANTASY AND SYMBOLISM IN 
CHARLES BURCHFIELD’S 


EARLY WATERCOLORS 
By Joun I. H. Baur 


(An excerpt, slightly revised, from the author’s book, Charles Burchfield, 
published in January, 1956 by The Macmillan Company for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art.) 


N December, 1916, Charles Burchfield was twenty-four years old. He had 

just returned to his native Salem, Ohio, after two homesick months in 

New York. Behind that unhappy experience lay four years at the Cleve- 
land School of Art and, even more vividly recalled, his lonely childhood in 
Salem when his greatest happiness had been found in the solitude of Post's 
Woods and in the magical hours spent on the banks of the Little Beaver creek. 
The next year and a half—from late 1916 to early 1918—produced that extra- 
ordinary group of imaginative watercolors that recreated childhood moods, 
visualized the song of insects, gave flowers faces and nature a fantastic presence. 
Ever since their exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in 1930, they have 
stood out as one of the most original, and puzzling, achievements in our 
contemporary art, for their author then knew virtually nothing of the modern 
movements, while both his youth and his restricted background seemed 
incompatible with so compelling an evocation of mood and fantasy. The mys- 
tery of creativeness still remains, but new light is shed on his aims and methods 
by many entries in his personal journal (from which all the following quota- 
tions are taken, unless otherwise noted), by a manuscript of autobiographical 
notes which the artist recently prepared, and by certain drawings which have 
not hitherto been exhibited or published. 

During these years, Burchfield was supporting himself by working in the 
cost department of the W. H. Mullins Company in Salem, a metal fabricating 
plant that produced chiefly automobile parts. His painting was done evenings 
and on weekends; some was crowded in at noon. He had one-and-a-half hours 
for lunch, allowed half an hour of this time to walk to and from the office, 
fifteen minutes to eat, which left forty-five minutes to do a quick sketch. 
Material for his evening work was gathered on his walks between home and 


the plant, explaining, perhaps, why many of his subjects were drawn from 
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alleys and back yards. Often, at night, he had to splash cold water in his eyes 
to keep awake. 

All of this work was based on a very exact observation of nature, incorpo- 
rated in both sketches and journal entries. He would note “how the big wind’s 
course over the land was marked by sudden isolated waving of trees in rapid 
succession,” that the immensity of sky could be suggested by a small area as 
effectively as by a large, that the same sapling which gleamed white against a 
house looked like a black claw against the sky. He was often in despair at the 
inadequacy of art before the “big epic power of nature,” and exhorted himself 
to subjugate his painting to nature’s own poetry, “not invent a quasi poetry 
and try to twist the facts of nature around to it.” 

Burchfield never consciously abandoned this ideal, but his own response to 
nature was so deeply subjective, so imbued with romantic feeling, that he seems 
to have been quite unconscious of transferring his personal moods to the world 
around him. His sensitive imagination turned easily in a morbid direction. 
“One night last week I lay in bed fearing to go to sleep for fear I would wake 
in insanity.” And often, as he sat in his room, “out of the corner of my eye I 
see something run past—I look but see nothing.” In the woods, particularly at 
dusk or after nightfall, the mood heightened. Just before he went to New York, 
he wrote in his journal, “I do not wander the woods free of superstition any 
more. Something seems to be lurking behind stumps or writhing logs— 
flowers have faces, but they are not always pleasant.” One January evening, 
soon after his return, he took a “night walk over luminous fields—a wild wind 
out of southwest—I entered Post’s Woods, fascinated by its awfulness, but 
fled away in terror; as I had [stood] looking where nothing was, two stumps 
suddenly appeared; the black north was awful.” There was no foretelling 
when the mood would recur. One peaceful twilight he stopped by a little 
pond, struck by sudden fear at the reflection of ghostly stumps in the still 
water—‘‘at once a tremendous ringing and pounding commenced in my 
ears—growing louder and louder—though this ringing was terrific, yet the 
woods seemed absolutely silent—from somewhere a strange bell (such as is 
used in Chinese music) commenced—I was too overcome to take note of 
anything —finally a familiar farm sound broke the spell and I relaxed, in a cold 
sweat, and continued my way homeward.” Sometimes he dreamed of evil 
faces in trees, with limbs like clutching hands, and once he composed in his 
journal a fantasy of a man pursued by the forest, which beat at his door with 
its branches and finally invaded the house. 
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Not that the mood was always macabre. Finding a dead morning-glory 
blossom precariously balanced on a frond of grass, he thought, “My most 
vagrant imaginings can’t approach the poetry of the sight of this queer 
occurrence.” Often he felt an exultant freedom as the wind roared through the 
trees and the big clouds sailed across the moon. He liked “‘a wild ragged night” 
and would lie awake listening to the boom of the town clock and the rattle 
of rain in the rainspouts. Sounds and music moved him nearly as much as sight. 
As he walked, he would compose music in his mind, and one icy February 
night he danced in the fields to “music that was so wonderful the hearers 
forgot where they were, or that it was music, and when it was ended they 
were still carried on and on into strange realms.” The sound of wind in the 
telegraph wires gave him an Elysian feeling as if it came from the infinite 
depths of the sky, and the “telegraph harp” haunted him all his life until he 
finally painted it in 1952. The song of birds, insects, spring peepers, the noise 
of church bells and factory whistles all had special meanings, and as early as 
1916 he wondered whether “queer accidental noises, such as the creaking of a 
wagon on a cold day or the sound of a pail of water being hit sharply could 
be conventionalized and put into musical compositions,” little realizing that 
within a year he would be attempting to do this in the infinitely more difficult 
field of painting. 

All of these moods were related in some degree to Burchfield’s childhood, 
that is, to the naive, unquestioning acceptance of spirits and presences in nature 
which he had had in his youth. A sharp nostalgia for the vivid experiences of 
boyhood assailed him, as it has at intervals throughout his life. It began about 
1916, when he was still in art school. Sitting on a warm hillside one March 
day, a flood of nearly forgotten sensations came over him. “I seemed to view 
life with the old romantic eye of boyhood when love was a thing holy and 
life contained nothing but musing on hilltops.” After his return from New 
York—partly, perhaps, in reaction to that unhappy time, partly because he 
found himself painting again in the familiar setting of his childhood —this 
nostalgia deepened and became, as he later wrote, almost an obsession. Once, 
he started for Post’s Woods about sundown to sketch. “As I walked out in the 
golden haze I saw nature with the old eye of my boyhood; entering the woods, 
distracting sensations seized me—I felt a thrill from the woods but could not 
grasp it quite; on all sides wonderful things were taking place and I only half 
comprehended. Nightfall was terrible.” 

The formidable task which Burchfield undertook between the latter part of 
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1916 and the first few months of 1918 was the translation of these elusive 
moods into pictorial form. Unlike most romantic painters in Western art, he 
did not depend on the half-defined and the suggestive, but worked from the 
beginning with clarity and precision. The style which he had evolved in his 
last year at school was flat, calligraphic, sometimes almost posterlike, but it 
lent itself to fanciful interpretations of purely natural phenomena, as in the 
exaggerated pattern of the bark in Poplar Trees. While this picture is princi- 
pally decorative, Burchfield soon discovered that the same style could be used, 
with certain innovations, for more romantic ends. Chief of these innovations 
was the double image, the use of natural objects painted to be easily recogni- 
zable yet also to resemble something else—often a sinister something else. 
Flowers have faces in a garden at dusk. The shadow beneath a bush suddenly 
becomes a cave or a gaping mouth. In Ghost Plants (Fig. 1), the spaces between 
the leaves of the cornstalks are eyes, and the stalks themselves dance an un- 
gainly Virginia reel. Exaggeration of size and proportion is used to create a 
variety of effects from the morbid atmosphere of Garden of Memories to the 
raffish one of Rogue's Gallery. 

Most of these paintings are closely related to his earlier work in their flat 
patterns, which retain a decorative quality despite the change of emphasis. 
But in 1917, Burchfield began to deepen his space and work in a freer, less 
calligraphic manner. Still more important were his experiments in devising a 
series of abstract shapes which would symbolize various moods and which, 
by their very character, would evoke emotion both more subtly and more 
powerfully than the double image. In a notebook, which he called Conventions 
for Abstract Thoughts, he drew some twenty motifs of this kind, many of them 
with free variations, representing a range of predominantly gloomy moods 
such as Fear, Morbidness (Fig. 4), Dangerous Brooding (Fig. 3), Insanity 
(Fig. 2), Menace and Fascination of Evil. These were to appear in several of 
his 1917-18 paintings and have also run, though with less precise symbolism, 
through much of his recent work. In their appropriateness, their inventiveness 
and their concentrated vitality, they were an extraordinary accomplishment 
for so young an artist. 

How did these symbols originate? Not by pure invention, Burchfield in- 
sists, but in most cases from visual experience. Sometimes this is fairly obvious. 
Insanity, and Imbecility (Fig. 5) are both staring-eye motifs, and Fear seems 
to have evolved from the same source, although it ended as a hooked spiral. 
Fascination of Evil is plainly a smiling mouth, and Menace is probably a 
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Fig. 2. CHARLES BURCHFIELD Fig. 3. CHARLES BURCHPIELD 
Conventions for Abstract Thoughts: Insanity, 1917 Conventions for Abstract Thoughts: Dangerous 
Collection of the Artist Brooding, 1917, Collection of the Artist 


Fig. 4. CHARLES BURCHFIELD Fig. 5, CHARLES BURCHPIELD 
Conventions for Abstract Thoughts: Fear; Conventions for Abstract Thoughts: Imbecility, 1917 
Morhidness, 1917, Collection of the Artist Collection of the Artist 
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mouth of a different character. To this writer there is also a suggestion that the 
forms of Morbidness and Dangerous Brooding came from those fairy-book 
illustrations which Burchfield loved as a child and still admired in art school; 
they seem to be related to the fantastically peaked and sway-backed houses 
that all witches inhabit, a relation that is strengthened by the artist's frequent 
use of the motif in the shapes of his own haunted houses. 

Burchfield’s application of these symbols can be most clearly demonstrated 
in one of his finest early paintings, Church Bells Ringing—Rainy Winter Night 
(Fig. 6), painted in December, 1917. Its genesis was in childhood recollections 
of the terrifying booming of a church bell on a wild winter night, an emotion 
which returned to him one November evening as he lay in bed listening to the 
pealing. But like all his work of this nature, it was also based on careful 
observation and a conscious effort to reconstruct all the shadings of that early 
emotion. On November 8, he went down to the Baptist Church, sketched the 
steeple and noted in his journal its hawk-like aspect. Passing it a week later, 
he decided that it looked more like a grotesque parrot. On December 5, 
wanting to get the full impact of the sound, “I wandered between the Baptist 
and Presbyterian Church waiting to hear the bells ring —I ran back to one too 
late—the other I arrived at in time to hear the last ponderous beats—the 
whole tower seemed to vibrate with a dull roar afterwards, dying slowly and 
with a growl.” 

With these preparations, he embarked on the painting, making full use of 
the newly devised abstract symbols. The parrot’s head has the eyes of Im- 
becility. The hooked spiral of Fear is emblazoned on the tower and repeated 
in the sky. The peaked form of Morbidness is the shape of the house at the 
right and of its doors and windows, while high on its wall is the smiling mouth 
of Fascination of Evil. The house at the left seems happier, though only, per- 
haps, by contrast. There is a candle burning brightly in a window, but the 
windows themselves are in the domed form of Melancholy, and the door 
panels bear the crossed eyes which meant variously Meditation or Insanity. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret these symbols too rigidly, for 
Burchfield never intended them as a literary key to his meanings. They are, 
rather, evocative pictorial elements which he varied, altered and wove to- 
gether as the mood and the design required. Here, for instance, the fear motif 
in the sky has been stretched into great waving bands to suggest the noise of 
the bells reverberating through the dark. In another picture, The Night Wind 
(Fig. 7), the same motif becomes part of the wild gale sweeping across the 
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heavens, while a second symbol from the notebook, the sightless eyes of Im- 
becility, is transformed into the threatening mask of night. Nor was Burch- 
field’s formal language limited to the devices in the notebook; these were the 
commonest, but in every picture he added new forms to meet individual 
requirements, like the parrot on the Baptist Church, the upflung wing in The 
Night Wind or the bizarre stumps in Snow Storm in the Woods. 

Burchfield’s style varied considerably in the 1917 papers, and seems to have 
been controlled largely by the nature of his subjects. When he tackled the 
difficult problem of insect noises—a theme which absorbed him in several 
pictures—he returned instinctively to a more calligraphic manner and used a 
repeated pattern of wiry V’s and spirals to suggest the shrilling of crickets and 
katydids by mapping, as it were, their leaps and gyrations (Fig. 8). On the 
other hand, certain sunlit summer landscapes, like Dandelion Seed Balls and 
Trees or Poplars in June, are much more broadly painted with an energetic 
system of strokes which suggests Van Gogh, although Burchfield was quite 
ignorant of his work at the time. By the sheer character of his drawing he even 
transformed the Victorian interior of his mother’s house into a kind of rich 
and moody decoration. 

Since he knew nothing of the modern expressionists or futurists, to whom 
he bears a certain resemblance, where did Burchfield find the diverse elements 
of this flexible, expressive, yet decorative style? Partly, without question, 
from Oriental art, to which Keller has introduced him at school. In addition 
to his admiration of Japanese prints, he had also seen, in 1913, some Chinese 
scroll paintings. In the spring of 1915, while he was on vacation in Salem, he 
had gone out to the Three Trees one evening to sketch the sunset, and while 
he was there a sudden idea had come to him; he would paint, in continuity, 
transitions of weather and seasons, such as the development of a thunderstorm 
from a clear day, followed by a brilliant moonrise. Each phase would be a 
separate picture, but the pictures would be so designed that they could be 
united in a single composition. Hundreds of drawings were made, which he 
called all-day sketches, but the project was never completed. Perhaps its most 
interesting aspect is that, in 1915, Burchfield thought of his idea as entirely 
original and did not realize until many years later that it undoubtedly had its 
genesis in the scroll paintings. In the same way Oriental art may have in- 
fluenced him unconsciously in other fields than continuity, especially in his 
calligraphic line, his conventionalization of natural forms and his personifica- 
tion of natural forces. 
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Yet oddly enough, there is very little Oriental flavor in Burchfield’s paint- 


ing. More often it had a distinctly mid-Victorian, ““Gothick” quality, and to 
Alfred Barr, who wrote the foreword to the Museum of Modern Art’s 1930 
exhibition, it suggested “the i! Huence of the stthouettes, the textures, the 
Spencerian flourishes, the very wall-papers and stained glass of the mid-nine- 
teenth century.” To these one might add the more verifiable influences of the 
late art-nouveau style of St. Nicholas magazine, the fairybook illustrators, 
especially Arthur Rackham whose grotesque trees with hum: in faces mz Ly have 
been the forebears of Burchfield’s haunted forests, and perhaps even the cos- 
tume designs of Bakst —all known enthusiasms of his. But influences are elusive 
in Burchfield’s case because he was quite unaware of them himself. Nor is there 
evidence that any single one was decisive in his development. He assimilated 
them all subconsciously and went on to forge, in those lonely weekends and 


lunch hours, a style that is among the most original of his generation. 








SHORTER NOTES 


A NEGLECTED SCULPTOR IN THE MANNERIST 


EXHIBITION AT AMSTERDAM 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


HATEVER may be said cgainst the present day vogue of old 

master exhibitions and the danger involved in sending these 

fragile and irreplaceable objects traveling throughout the world, 
this much is certain: that the advantage to scholarship is immeasurable. Not 
only can the ewuvre of great masters be defined more precisely and cleared of 
school works, when a number of authentic works can be seen in juxtaposition 
with imitations (as was the case in the recent Giorgione exhibition); it happens 
frequently that through these exhibitions little-known artists rise suddenly to 
fame when an assembled group of their works enables us to form a new 
conception of their quality. I remember that at the first great loan exhibition | 
had the good fortune to see, that of early Flemish masters at Bruges in 1902, 
two painters came suddenly to the fore who—incredible as it may seem to- 
day —were hardly known at the time to anyone except the specialists: Gerard 
David and Jan Provost. 

The excellent exhibition held at Amsterdam during the summer, called 
somewhat exaggeratedly “The Triumph of Mannerism,” will undoubtedly 
result in a better appreciation of some little-known yet outstanding sixteenth 
century sculptors. For the sculpture was the most remarkable feature of this 
great exhibition. There were, shipped with great difficulty and brilliantly 
displayed, sculptures from German, Italian, French, Spanish and Swedish 
collections by such Italian masters as Cellini (perhaps his best sculpture, the 
bronze model of the Perseus), Bandinelli, Sansovino, and Francavilla; by the 
French Germain Pilon and Barthélemy Prieur; by the Netherlandish Hendrik 
de Keyser and his associate the Englishman Nicholas Stone. But in addition 
there were a number of those Netherlandish and German masters of Mannerist 
inclination who worked at one time in Italy and who were well known in 
Vasari's time but now almost forgotten. We shall not repeat the long list of 
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names given by Vasari’, some of which cannot yet be identified. In Amster- 
dam, however, not only the famous sculptors Adriaen de Vries and Hubert 
Gerhard but such artists as Paludanus (Willem van den Broecke), Elia Candi- 
do (Elias de Witte), Gulielmo Fiammingo (Willem van Tetrode), Hans 
Morinck, Jacques Dubroeucq, and Giovanni Fiammingo (Johan Gregor van 
der Schardt) could be well studied in authentic works. 

One of the most interesting sculptors of this group is undoubtedly Van der 
Schardt, who, under his Italianized name, is said by Vasari (1566-68) to be a 
“most diligent and able sculptor.’”” He was born in Nijmegen about 1530 and 
traveled to Rome about 1560. For some time he seems to have stayed in 
Florence, Bologna, and especially in Venice (1568). In 1569 the Imperial 
Ambassador of this city asked him to enter the service of the German Em- 
peror Maximilian II at Vienna. We encounter him later in Nuremberg (1570), 
where he worked for Willibald Imhoff. With interruptions, he must have 
been there again in 1573 and 1581, since from those years come two portraits of 
him, one by Nicolas Neufchatel, the other by Hans Hofmann. A relief portrait 
of painted terracotta, executed by Van der Schardt in Nuremberg and dated 
1580, represents the famous art collector Paul von Praun. This is obviously 
one of his last works, for he is no longer mentioned after 1581; now in the 
Stuttgart Museum, this relief was exhibited in Amsterdam. 

While in Nuremberg (1577-78), Van der Schardt, together with Labenwolf 
received an order from Frederick II, King of Denmark, to execute a large 
fountain for the Castle at Kronberg. He had to create all the bronze figures for 
this work (now destroyed), a sign of the extent of his reputation as a sculptor 
in bronze. 

This wandering life was typical of many of the international Mannerists, 
who moved restlessly from one place to another starting with a schooling in 
Italy (where they received lasting impressions) but preserving throughout 
their lives, to some degree, their own personal style and that of the country 
from which they originally came. 

Besides the portrait relief mentioned above, the Amsterdam exhibition 
showed two examples of a fascinating and elegant bronze statue of Mercury, 
one signed, in half life-size, from the Stockholm Museum (Fig. 1); the other, 
smaller, from the Vienna Hofmuseum; and a Venus Anadyomene statuette from 
the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam (Fig. 4), a second version of which exists in 
the Hofmuseum. This Venus has been correctly attributed to Schardt by 


Planiscig. 
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Fig. 7. HENDRIK DE KEYSER, The Mad Woman 


imsterdam, The Rijksmuseum 





The upper part of the Venus was reproduced on the cover of the Amsterdam 
catalogue and on the posters of the exhibition. I wonder whether it did not 
occur to other students, as it did to me, that this figure had a remarkable 
likeness to a large bronze statue of the same subject in the National Gallery at 
Washington (Fig. 3). This statue, together with its companion piece the 
Bacchus (Fig. 2), has been exhibited there under the name of Jacopo Sansovino. 
Those who are familiar with this artist never doubted that this attribution 
(of recent date) is incorrect: the statues belong in style to a more advanced 
stage of the late Renaissance. They are too affected in pose, too broken up and 
open in silhouette, too twisted in movement for so classical an artist as San- 
sovino. Their date cannot be as early as 1525, as was suggested in the Washing- 
ton catalogue. It should be at least a generation later, when the grandiose 
Renaissance forms, still alive in Sansovino’s early marble of Bacchus, had 
been turned into a style of affectation and preciousness by artists tired of mon- 
umentality, yet too self-conscious to create the direct expression of deep senti- 
ment characteristic of the master whom they all envied and tried to antagonize, 
but whose plastic conception they could not help imitating —Michelangelo. 

The statues in the National Gallery have no pedigree which would sub- 
stantiate the attribution to Sansovino. All that is known is that they were 
among the many works taken by Napoleon from North Italy, from which 
city cannot be ascertained.’ That they were in Venice at some time is quite 
possible. The close resemblance of their composition to that of Sansovino may 
speak for this possibility. And as we have seen, Van der Schardt was active in 
Venice for a considerable period during the lifetime of Sansovino, who was 
more than a generation older than he. 

Although it is somewhat difficult to compare so large a statue as the finished 
bronze figure of Venus in Washington with the sketchy statuette at Amster- 
dam, we may say that the similarity in proportion, movement and type 
between the two sculptures is considerable, extending to such details as the 
coiffure with the Psyche knot at top and a single strand falling upon the 
shoulders, and the form of the shell, which is almost the same in both statues 
(Figs. 5 and 6). As Dr. Seymour correctly noted, the Venus in Washington 
originally had a dolphin at her feet. If it were still there, the outlines of the 
group would be even more like those of the Amsterdam statuette. 

The larger and carefully executed figure of Mercury by Van der Schardt has 
a finish and a shimmering surface similar to the Washington statues; the re- 
mains of an original black patina can also be found in both. The recurring 
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movement of the figure of Mercury, which gives him a dancing attitude and 
sweeping curve of the whole body from the shoulder to the toes of the op- 
posite foot, occurs again in the Bacchus, whose backward placed foot likewise 
touches only the rim of the round base (again a similar form). 
The pictorial conception, in which the outlines are broken into small curves 
and the play of light and shadows trembling over the nude bodies is multiplied 
-very different from Sansovino’s simplified plastic forms—is characteristic 
of Northern Mannerist sculpture. We find it in a more advanced development 
in the works of the only great Dutch sculptor of this period, Hendrik de 
Keyser (Utrecht, 1565-Amsterdam, 1621), who is a countryman of Van der 
Schardt but belongs to the following generation. His marble statue of St. John 
from the cathedral of Bois-le-Duc, sent to the exhibition by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and much superior to the corresponding figure made for the 
same place by Nicholas Stone, shows the end of this pictorial style in the 
shallow folds of the drapery and the long floating hair of the figure. The 
famous statue of the Mad Woman, perhaps the most expressive Netherlandish 
statue, now in the Rijksmuseum (Fig. 7), could hardly be by anyone else than 
De Keyser, to whom it has been tentatively attributed. Also completely 
dissolved in form, it is, in spite of this, a masterpiece of plastic construction and, 
in its wildly twisted movement, one of the last Mannerist sculptures. As the 
Mannerist movement started in Italy, it is of importance to know whether 
Hendrik de Keyser studied in Italy —a point which has been questioned. It has, 
however, not been observed that he must have seen one of the reliefs by Tri- 
bolo on the doors of San Petronio at Bologna, where a similar figure tearing 
her hair in despair (originally a classical invention) appears in the story of 
Joseph interpreting the dreams of Pharaoh. Tribolo and Montorsoli, both 
pupils of Michelangelo, are among the earliest Mannerist sculptors in Italy. 
With De Keyser’s Mad Woman the late Mannerist epoch in sculpture comes 
to an end, as does the Mannerist painting in the late works of Greco and in the 
early ones of Rembrandt (if indeed we ought not to include their creations 
within the early Baroque). They differ from the works of the earlier Man- 
nerists—to whom Van der Schardt still belonged—because the emotions 
expressed in them are not affected but real. After a century of eccentric and 
searching formulations, during which the direct expression of emotion had 
been suppressed by the fear of being too pompous, a great vision suddenly 
burst forth in these works with a dramatic intensity unheard of in the pre- 


ceding generations. 
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In this connection it is worthwhile to mention the location for which De 
Keyser’s Mad Woman was originally executed. It stood in the courtyard of the 
Insane Asylum at Amsterdam, so that it could be seen from all sides by the 
unfortunate inmates gazing through the windows. Not only the screaming, 
distorted figure of the woman, but also the heads of horrible, insane people 
looking out from the four sides of the pedestal were staring at the poor sick 
people in the asylum. It is a strange idea, certainly opposed to modern meth- 
ods of healing insanity, but one characteristic of the psychology of the period 
and of the late epoch of Mannerism, to fill the spectator with terror in an 


attempt to “drive out the Devil with Beelzebub.” 


' Vasari, Milanesi, VII, $890 
2 On Van der Schardt see Thieme-Becker; $. Meller, Die Bronzestatuctten der deutschen Renaissance, 1924, 
p. 34; R.A. Peltzer, Miinchener Jahrbuch, 1916/18; and Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1925-26 


* Charles Seymour, Jr., Masterpieces of Sculpture from the National Gallery of Art, 1949, p. 180 





BAROQUE AND ROCOCO FRANCE 


IN TOLEDO 
By Paut L. Gricaut 


HE large and delightful gallery of seventeenth and eighteenth century 

French art recently opened at the Toledo Museum of Art deserves to 

be brought to the attention of The Art Quarterly readers for a number 
of reasons. On the basis of quality alone it deserves high praise, thanks to the 
fastidious taste and careful planning of the Director, Mr. Blake-More Godwin. 
But, and this is equally important, it brings to Toledo the story of French 
painting from the Le Nains to Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, with only a few links 
missing. Neither Watteau nor Chardin, Diderot’s grand magicien, are present, 
it is true. But where can they be found at their best on today’s market? 
Wisely Mr. Godwin, rather than accept minor examples of their work, has 
left, so to speak, blank spaces on his walls for such future acquisitions. The 
more than casual visitor may also feel that the minor petits-maitres are also 
absent. But this is a characteristic common to the very great majority of 
American museums and, I am afraid, is the mark of a wise policy. But with 
these restrictions, which may not be valid after all, the results are splendid —one 
of the réussites of American museography in recent years. 

The seventeenth century presents few surprises. The Mathieu Le Nain 
Family Dinner from the Audley Neeld Collection, perhaps the most subtly 
colorful of all Le Nains, is an old friend, as is the Le Sueur Annunciation, an 
ethereal harmony of faded rose and pinks and cool shadows, seen a few years 
back at the Carnegie Exhibition of French painting. The Claude Lorrain 
Landscape with Nymph and Satyr Dancing, painted in Rome for a Venetian 
patron (from Lord Bateman’s Collection) is recorded in the Liber Veritatis 
(no. 55), and, in its poetical treatment, embodies all that we expect of a Claude, 
even to the whimsical—and so Claude-like—touch of the rams prancing in 
the austere background of ruins. The large Poussin Mars and Venus, which, 
with much logic, is flanked by two large Gouthiére bronze candelabras, 
dominates the room. Known as Rinaldo and Armida when in the Lord Scars- 
dale Collection, it has been dated 1633-35 by Grautoff, while Jamot believed 
that it was painted in 1624, before Poussin’s removal to Rome. And indeed, 
the mannerist elongation of the bodies, the Primaticesque, static attitudes, 
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would seem to indicate an early date: Fontainebleau rather than Rome comes 
to one’s mind. 

The eighteenth century is introduced with a brilliant and little-known figure 
of Philippe d’Orléans en déshabillé, holding with unkingly abandon and quietly 
possessive pride a large oval portrait of Madame de Parabére, while a full- 
grown cupid presents the Régent with an apple (Fig. 2). There is much fine 
painting in this intimate portrait by Largilliére, and a subdued dramatic 
element without which few portraits of the period would be complete. In its 
charm and exuberance, it has few peers in American collections. Another 
portrait, also little known, is a Self-Portrait by Quentin de la Tour (Fig. 3), as 
direct a statement as a Rococo artist could make. Unrecorded, I believe, in the 
La Tour bibliography, this large pastel is said to have been sold in the nine- 
teenth century by the Saint-Quentin museum, in order to help pay for repairs 
at the museum, and should take its place, a flattering one, among the many 
examples of the portraits of La Tour a I'index. 

It is tempting to discuss at some length the Pater Bathers from Potsdam; the 
Claude Vernet Evening, painted in 1753 for the Irish Ralph Howard; the Lan- 
cret Dance in the Park from the Vienna Rothschild Collection, But they are 
either well known or characteristic examples. Of still greater interest to this 
writer are a few other works which should at least be briefly mentioned. The 
Oudry Bagpipes and Violin (Fig. 4), signed and dated 1725, is an exquisite 
composition. Little is known of its history except that it was purchased some 
twenty years ago in Paris by the former owner. It is evidently an adaptation 
of one of the four very large decorative dessus de porte (The Four Elements, of 
which one is L’ Air) painted in 1719 and long in the royal palace at Stockholm. 
Various replicas and many copies, usually with minor changes, exist of the 
Stockholm decoration; one, dated 1718, was sold recently in Paris at Charpen- 
tier’s, while another was in the Armaillé sale. The Stockholm overdoor, 
somewhat confused and overcrowded, is pure decoration. The Toledo exam- 
ple, on the contrary, is a tableau de chevalet, and Oudry has caught here, as he 
was to do in another variation of the same theme—the more familiar Cailleux 
Tabouret de laque of 1742, which is really a devant de cheminée—the elusive and 
complicated rhythm of a most ungainly musical instrument. 

Another of the Museum's most important acquisitions is Boucher’s Mill at 
Charenton. This large canvas (44-1/2 x $7-1/2 in.) signed and dated 1758 is 
very little known, since it was in the Vienna Rothschild Collection. It is one of 
the best preserved works of Boucher, one of the grand tapageur’s most delicate 
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landscapes. More important still is the last work to be mentioned here, 
Fragonard’s Blindman’s Buff (Fig. 1), which was in the collection formed by 
Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild before it came into the possession of Baron 
Maurice at Prégny. Truculent and filled with the dix-huitiéme’s light-hearted 
fantasy, it is in its own way the crystallization of Rococo and dominates the 
other paintings of the period as Poussin’s Mars and Venus dominates the works 
of the earlier century. A familiar subject, treated repeatedly throughout his 
career by Fragonard, this Blindman’s Buff is the earliest of the series executed 
when Fragonard “faisait du Boucher,” that is to say, before his departure for 
Rome in 1755. A problem arises in connection with the pedigree of this splen- 
did canvas. According to several critics, including de Nolhac and Louis Réau 
(who in 1927 published in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts an article on the Colin- 
Maillard by Fragonard), the Toledo painting is that sold in 1784 with the rest 
of the Baron de Saint-Julien Collection and later part of the Sinéty Collection. 
But the Saint-Julien canvas, as well as its pendant, the Bascule, was a large 
painting, 2,10 m by 0,93 m (Portalis says 78 by 34 pouces); the Toledo paint- 
ing is 46 by 36 inches, approximately the dimensions of another Colin- 
Maillard by Fragonard sold at the Morelle sale in 1786. The problem is not 
made easier by the fact that when the Colin-Maillard was engraved by Beauvar- 
let, it was described as being painted by Boucher himself, although later states 
of the engraving give it back to Fragonard. Beauvarlet’s initial error, inciden- 
tally, is still current and, when the de Frey Collection was sold (1933) a Colin- 
Maillard very similar, in composition at least, to the Toledo example was de- 
scribed as a work “from Boucher’s atelier.” 

One last word of praise. The exhibition gallery includes not only what is, as 
one may guess from these few notes, a most homogeneous group of paintings 
of a high order, but also a series of splendid, yet unobtrusive, works of art, 
in particular a Louis XVI Commode of extraordinary quality ornamented 
with bronzes which have been logically attributed to Gouthiére, several gilded 
Régence and Louis XV Consoles (Pigalle and Biron Collections) and the 
majestic pair of bronze and ormolu candelabra mentioned above, which were 
executed about 1775, at the time when Beckford, quite mistakenly, celebrated 
the rebirth of “‘the true spirit of Corinth and Athens.” 








NOTES ON 
OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


PIETRO DA CORTONA AND THE FRAME 


By Irvine Lavin 


N the Fogg Museum of Art are two drawings for a portrait (Fig. 1)'. The 

figure, whose costume is that of a Pope, sits in a large high-backed arm- 

chair which is turned three-quarters to the right. The left hand rests on the 
chair arm while the right is raised in the act of blessing. The technique in both 
drawings is identical, showing that they are by the same hand, while the style 
points clearly to the second quarter of the seventeenth century in Rome. 

Apart from their size, the major difference between the two drawings is 
that in the smaller one the figure is cut off below the knees by a frame, while 
in the larger one the figure is practically full-length and the edge of the sheet 
itself serves as the frame. This fact, on first judgment, suggests that the larger 
drawing is the earlier of the two, assuming the artist would only design his 
picture within the frame at a relatively late stage in the development of his 
idea. 

Yet, this attractive hypothesis, which has all the advantages of reasonable- 
ness and simplicity, begins to weaken somewhat on a more attentive examina- 
tion of the drawings. In the smaller sketch the arm of the chair nearest the 
spectator is nearly horizontal. In the larger one, two positions for the chair’s 
arm can be deciphered. Two brief strokes of the pen indicate the arm in the 
horizontal position, while just above a combination of pen and wash lines 
shows it at an angle. Close observation, even in the photograph, of both sets 
of pen lines and the formation of the blots where they overlap, shows con- 
clusively that the lines and wash indicating the latter angular position of the 
chair arm are on top of the others. The larger drawing must therefore be the 
later of the two, in contrast to our first impression. The artist introduced the 
horizontal position into the larger drawing from the smaller one; but evidently 
he became dissatisfied with the idea and then tried the angular position, first 
sketching it in with pen, then emphasizing it and integrating it into the rest 
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of the drawing with wash. The effects of the change are clear. The angular 
position of the chair arm allows more of the body to appear, in a more frontal 
position. Further, it serves to mitigate the static horizontality of the smaller 
drawing, in favor of a more dynamic obliquity. As a result, the sitter dominates 
more powerfully over the inanimate geometry of the chair. In this sense, the 
omission of the frame in the larger drawing becomes understandable, since, 
by allowing more of the figure to appear, the effect of its dominance is still 
more emphasized. 

Indeed, the larger drawing seems generally less natural, more “arranged” 
than the smaller one; but it is by now evident that these inconsistencies are not 
necessarily the result of an earlier, more immediate observation of nature. On 
the contrary, the observation of nature reveals a consistent whole; inconsisten- 
cies result when the artist begins to subject that observation to his aesthetic 
requirements. 

If then, the original hypothesis concerning the two drawings proves unten- 
able, what is the real situation? The problem receives clarification when the 
larger drawing is compared with a portrait of Urban VIII by Pietro da Cor- 
tona, formerly in the Capitoline and now in the Museo di Roma at the Palazzo 
Braschi (Fig. 2).' The figure is here also seen full-length, and the painting 
generally continues the tendencies that we observed in the changes between 
the two drawings. The arrangement of the chair is even more irrational, and 
now the two arms have no conceivable relationship to the back. This distor- 
tion, as in the larger drawing, permits a more full-face, and consequently more 
dominant view of the figure, while the chair is kept on a three-quarter angle; 
the discrepancy itself produces a tension which enlivens the composition and 
emphasizes the figure even further. At the same time, the awkward angle of 
the nearer chair arm is relieved by transforming the emphatic straight line 
into a softer curve. Finally, the back of the chair is lowered, allowing the head 
a more monumental isolation. There can be no doubt that the drawings are 
studies by Cortona for his portrait of Urban VIII.’ 

Furthermore, analysis has revealed a rather surprising situation: namely, 
that the smaller drawing is the earlier of the two, and therefore that Cortona 
first studied the composition with its frame, then without it. There appears 
here a curious inversion of the successive stages in the creative process which 
had become standard in the Renaissance. In the earlier period, generally, the 
composition was first studied in itself, and then only did the artist try it within 
the frame.’ Indeed, the development of Renaissance perspective, the “window 
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into space,’’ necessarily produced an inviolable barrier between the real world 
and the work of art, a barrier which was embodied in the frame. It remained 
for the Baroque, after the conflicting experiments of Mannerism, to destroy 
this barrier, allowing the depicted world to flow freely over into reality; and 
often vice-versa. The Fogg drawings provide an insight into the breakdown 
of the classic system. They illustrate in nucis the great revolution which Cort- 
ona was to perpetrate in the Barberini ceiling, where the distinction between 
actuality and illusion is completely annihilated. 


' Pen and wash in both cases; large: 15.7 = 11.2 cm; small: 9.30 x 6.00 cm. Cf. Mongan-Sachs, Drawings 
in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, 1946, 1, 146, nos. 294, 295 

2 The portrait undoubtedly formed part of the Sacchetti collection (Cortona’s patrons, to whom he owed his 
association with the Pope). It is mentioned in the Capitoline as early as 1775: Descrizione delle statue, bassirilievi, 
-usti, altri antichi, monumenti, e quadri de piu celebri penelli, che si custodiscono nei palazzi di Campidoglio, Roma, 
a Spese di Gaetano Quojani, p. 165. The portrait is badly overpainted, particularly the face, but it must surely 
date from the first ten years of Urban’s reign. 

’ With this picture Cortona created a much imitated type for papal portraits. One of the closest reflections is 
a painting of Urban by Guidobaldo Abbatini now in the Galleria Nazionale at the Palazzo Barberini, 
reproduced here presumably for the first time (Fig. 3, formerly in the Galleria Spada; A. Porcella, Le Pitture 
della Galleria Spada, Rome, 1932, p. 193). On several occasions Abbatini executed works after Cortona’s car- 
toons (cf. Passeri, ed. Hess, p. 240, n.l. and Titi, Ammaestramento, Rome, 1686, p. 14). 


* Compare, among the innumerable examples, two early drawings by Raphael in Oxford and Lille, for a 
Madonna at the Window: Fischel, Raphaels Zeichnungen, Berlin, 1931-41, nos. 46 and $0. 





“MME. MUSSON AND HER TWO DAUGHTERS” 


BY EDGAR DEGAS 
By Jean S. Boces 


HE Art Institute of Chicago has acquired a wash drawing by Degas’ 
which has considerable interest as a document of the painter’s rela- 
tionship with the American branch of his family.’ It is a study of his 
aunt, Mme. Michel Musson, and her two daughters, Estelle and Désirée, and 
it is inscribed, “Bourg-en-Bresse, 6 janvier 1865, E. DeGas”.’ These three 
women are the wife and daughters of Michel Musson, the painter’s mother’s 
brother, who alone of that generation of the American-born Mussons had 
returned to New Orleans. However in 1863, after Estelle’s husband had been 
killed in the Civil War, Michel sent her, her daughter Joe, his wife and his 
unmarried daughter Désirée, to France to escape from any further effects of 
the war. It was on that visit that this drawing was made.” 
Degas had written to his uncle on June 25, 1863, to tell him of the arrival of 
his family in Paris: 


Your family arrived here last Thursday, June 18th, and it is now com- 
pletely our own. It would be impossible for them to be better or more un- 
assuming. Our aunt Odile is doing very well. I shall confess to you that I 
would have believed-her to have been less agile, judging from the portrait 
which we have of her. Didy [Désirée] is certainly a second aunt Odile. As 
for Estelle, poor little woman, one can not look at her without thinking that 
before that face are the eyes of a dying man.’ 


The Mussons settled in Bourg-en-Bresse where the painter visited them 
upon at least two occasions. His sister Marguerite wrote to their uncle on 


December 31, 1863: 


Edgar left here the day before yesterday to spend the New Year's holiday 
with them and he is so gay that he will amuse them and distract them a 
little. He has taken plenty of pencils and paper to draw the hands of Didy 
in all their forms, because it is rare to find such a pretty model.” 


Désirée described Degas’ visit in a letter to her father: 
We were expecting Edgar who did not arrive, we had lost all hope of 
seeing him when at nine o'clock in the morning he arrived laden to the neck. 
Mother and I were still at mass. He came and as soon as mass was over he 








slapped Mother on the shoulder. I found myself in the very first row of 
chairs; so I didn’t see anything of all this and was very astonished on returning 
to find Master Edgar in Mother’s room completely occupied in unpacking 
a small trunk of gifts, toys, bon bons, marrons glacées, etc. Edgar has made 
several sketches of little Joe, but he is not happy with them, for it is impos- 
sible to make her stay in position more than five minutes.” 


It must have been on a similar New Year's visit a year later that Degas pro- 
duced this watercolor on the sixth of January at Bourg-en-Bresse. 

This drawing has, in itself, great poignancy, but its implications become 
even more moving when one realizes that the seated twenty-two-year-old 
widowed Estelle was to become blind on her return to New Orleans." The 
painter’s younger brother René, who had fallen in love with her on this visit 
to France, was to go back to New Orleans with the family and to insist on 
marrying Estelle after her blindness, even when her father tried to prevent it.’ 
When Edgar visited his uncle and his brothers in America the winter of 1872 
to 1873 he was very much touched by his sister-in-law. He wrote, for example, 
to his friend Désiré Dihau: 

My poor Estelle, the wife of René, is blind as you know. She bears it in a 
manner unheard of; she is hardly helped in the house. She recalls the rooms 
and the position of furniture and almost never knocks anything. And there 
is no hope!” 
That winter Degas painted her several times, particularly touchingly in the 
Femme a la Potiche in the Louvre and the Woman in Gray in the Chester Dale 
collection in Washington. 

The Chicago drawing of the Mussons has more than a documentary im- 
portance however. It is the portrait which shows most clearly the change that 
was taking place in Degas’ work from the formal, daguerreotype-inspired 
paintings of the early sixties to the more casual, apparently accidental realism 
of the latter part of this decade and the early seventies. Although the setting 
here is reduced to a minimum, nevertheless with the mantlepiece, a mirror, a 
few books and a chair Degas manages to place the Mussons in a precise en- 
vironment —their own home. This is far more personal and revealing than the 
backdrops for the portraits of the early sixties’ which were normally only 
what a photographer's studio could produce. One finds here Degas’ awakening 
interest in seeing the human being as part of his environment. Similarly the 
figures show a transitional character. Individually the Mussons assume posi- 
tions which seem perfectly natural and characteristic of them. Mme. Musson, 
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seated in a large chair, grasps her left elbow with her right hand; Estelle 
crouches low on a stool with her hands clasped around her knees; Désirée 
stands with one of the hands Degas had found so beautiful resting on the 
mantlepiece. None of these women show any vitality. Even Désirée’s shoul- 
ders curve down disconsolately. And Estelle’s head weighs heavily down 
upon her shoulders, her torso down upon her lap, so that if her head weren’t 
held up she would seem to have succumbed to complete physical inertia. The 
lassitude of all three suggests a kind of emotional apathy which their unhappy 
faces hauntingly reinforce. But this realism in the positions of the individual 
bodies does not apply to the arrangement of the group. One could not explain 
the whole, as one could the parts, in terms of an accidental glimpse of Mme. 
Musson and her daughters. Obviously their positions in relation to each other 
and the spectator are as contrived as other earlier portraits. Although there is 
evidence here of Degas’ desire for greater informality, it has not been com- 
pletely achieved. 

Degas had been very much moved by these three women. His excursions 
to Bourg, over four hundred miles from Paris, for the important New Year’s 
holiday, showed his affection for them. In drawing them his sense of com- 
passion was so great that he emphasized the common unhappiness of the three 
women rather than their separate personalities. Although Estelle, with a face 
which is pale against her black dress and hair, still haunted perhaps by the 
memory of her dying husband, is the most tragic, she does not dominate the 
trio. There is a unity of spirit, in which the movement of the contours around 
the bodies and through the mantlepiece participates and which the range of 
values, deepening to the expressive black of Estelle’s mourning, enhances. By 
these means this watercolor arouses a single immediate reaction which, 
emotional though it is, in its very immediacy anticipates the direction of 
Degas’ other work in the second half of the sixties. However, the quiet un- 
happiness, which is certainly the portrait’s principal theme, is unusual and 
does not represent a trend but rather Degas’ personal response to these mem- 
bers of the Musson family. 

It is possible that Degas’ interest in the Musson family may have helped 
point the direction of his later work. Moved as he was by them, he seems to 
have wanted to reveal their unhappiness in an intimate way; so he returned to 
some of the realism of detail which had made the earlier Bellelli Family so 
convincing.” In his willingness to succumb to his sympathy for them he 
largely forgot about the self-disciplining conventions of composition which 
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Fig EDGAR DEGAS, Mme. Michel Musson and her Two Daueohter 


The Art Institute of Chicago 








he had $0 TCC ently evolved. | he result isa transitional work which breaks partly 


but not completely through the daguerreotype device. Appropriately it intro- 


duc esustoa perk v4 W hic h reac hes Its « limax ina work this same family , at least 
indirectly, inspired: The Cotton Market, for which four male members of the 
Musson family posed, But ultimately this drawing of Mme. Musson and her Two 
Daughters is less important as a document, or as a milestone by which one can 
measure the steps of the development of Degas’ style, than it is for the tenderness 


and sympathy which Degas displayed in painting these three lonely women. 


Pencil; gray and brown washes, touches of Chi white, 13-3/4 10-1/4 inches; formerly in the collec- 
tions of Henri Fevre, a nephew of the painter i Marcel Guérin; a gift of Tiffany and Margaret Blake to the 
Art Institute of Chicago 

Degas’ mother, Célestine Musson, was born in New Orleans in 1815, the daughter of Germain Musson 
who had been born in Port-au-Prince, and Désirée Rillicux, who had been born in New Orleans in 1794 
When his wife died Germain Musson brought his five children back to France im 1819. Ot the five, only 
Michel was to return permanently to New Orleans. See John Rewald, “Degas and his Family in New Or 
leans,”” Gazette des Beau int 1946, p. I 

Although Marcel Guérin owned this dr y 1 at least one preparatory study for it, it has never been 
idequately published. In describing work y gas in the Guérin collection in 1931 Lemoisne (P. A. Le 
Moise ‘A propo de Dewas de la collection de M. Marcel Guérin L’ Amour de I’ Art, July, 1941 ’ R¢ 
mentioned the drawing but did not identify th t He hoped it was a study for a painting which would 

ntually be discovered, In his 1947 catalogue raisonné he didn't catalogue it as a painting but he did refer to 
it in the text (Degas et son awuvre, Paris, 1947, | vith the sitters now properly identified. Marguerit 
Rebatet in Degas, Paris, 1924, no. 24, did illustrate it but didn’t identify the sitters. It was illustrated again in 
the Art Institute of Chicago Quarterly, XLVI, me September, 195 1, and was given the correct tith 
* On the back of the drawings th u ‘ | Marcel Guérin which can be somewhat misicading. H 
identifies the young woman standing with het n the mantlepiece as Mathilde Musson who was married 
to William Bell; but Mathilde doc cem toh accompanied her sisters, mother and niece to Fran 

Lemomwne, Degas ef son auvre j 

Ihid 

lhid 
* Rewald of 
* hid. The story, as Rewald has so admirably documes i 1even sadder ending since René eventually 
deserted het 

Marcel Gueérin, editor, Lettres de Degas, Paris, 194 

For example, the portraits of the Bellelli sistes tl os Angeles County Museum; the Montejasi-Cicer 
ile sisters in the Wadsworth Atheneum; De Valer uid Degas in the Louvre; and the Morbillis in the Mu 
seurm of Pine Art Boston 

In many respects the more formal portrait tl arly sixties sec » be a denial of what Degas had 
accomplished in painting the Bellelli family betw . und 1861, whereas he seems to have been returning 
to it as a starting pomt again about 186 

The Cotton Market in the Museum at Pau shows Mi | Musson in the foreground feeling cotton, René De Gas, 
now his son-in-law as well as his nephew, reading a newspaper, Achille, René’s and the painter's brother, 
tanding at the left, and William Bell, the husband of the third Musson sister, Mathilde, who was not in France 








ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1955 


N November 17, 1955 the Archives of American Art officially emerged as a 

full-fledged operating foundation with an enlarged vision of support, an 

official organization and a charter. The trial period of seventeen months was 
entirely supported by the contributions of more than 150 interested people in Metro- 
politan Detroit. The enthusiasm of the local support and the evidences of codperation 
from scholars and collectors across the country have been tremendously encouraging. 
The nucleus board of trustees met and elected the following officers: Charles F. Moore, 
Jr., President; Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, Vice-President; Lawrence A. Fleischman, Treasurer. 
The operating staff appointed consists of E. P. Richardson, Director; Paul L. Grigaut, 
Secretary; Arline Custer, Librarian. 

The microfilming under the very able direction of Miss Frances M. Lichten in Phila- 
delphia has completed almost all of the major collections in the area, We have now a 
total of ninety rolls or approximately 108,000 frames from this one area. Miss Lichten 
will continue to represent the Archives in Philadelphia. 

We are happy to announce that we have acquired the services of Miss Mary Bartlett 
Cowdrey to cover the New York area. Miss Cowdrey is exceptionally well qualified 
for this work. Her work of research and publication in American art history is well 
known and she is well acquainted with the resources of New York and with people 
living and working there. 

We have published a limited edition of Microfilm Acquisition and Accession Record: A 
Checklist of the Microfilm in the Archives of American Art. This consists of loose-leaf sheets 
in a binder; additional sheets will be supplied as the work of recording microfilm pro- 
gresses. Inquiries about purchasing the set may be addressed to the Librarian. However, 
these sets will not be available for distribution for at least six months. 

The Archives board and officers wish to suggest that during these first two or three 
years the emphasis of the staff is placed on the collection and organization of material 
and that service of necessity is limited to general statements of resources and to offering 
visiting scholars general guidance to the Archives. At this point it may be well to restate 
our original purpose, which is, to collect in one central place (Detroit) original records 
of American painters, sculptors and craftsmen. The Archives will be a complete working 
collection of documentary material for the convenience of the special student and for 
the stimulation of serious study of our artistic history. In slightly more than one year 
we have made a great stride toward that goal. 


ACQUISITIONS 
The most recent important additions to the collection are fifty-five letters and nine 
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drawings presented by Charles E. Feinberg. These are all A.L.S. in excellent condition 
and full of informative material. In addition to twenty letters written by John Singer 
Sargent to Miss Louisa Loring there are two by Whistler, one of which carries the butter- 
fly symbol; two by Mary Cassatt; and one each of West, Sully, Bierstadt, Remington, 
Nast, Gibson, Cox, Rogers, Sword, Johnson, Edwards, Vedder, Sartain, St. Gaudens, 
McMein, Church, Brown, Cole, Kemble, Beard, Horsefall and Thompson. The draw- 
ings are by F. O. C. Darley. 

An interesting group of Detroit material has been turned over to us by the Detroit 
Public Library. These are records of the Detroit Artists Association which flourished for 
a few years after 1886. There is a secretary's book with handwritten minutes and reports 
and thirty-six separate items ranging from account sheets and correspondence to copies 
of the constitution. 

Edward H. Dwight sent several pieces of correspondence which contain references to 
research on various artists. He also sent a copy of the “Loan exhibition of portraits in the 
art galleries of the Music Hall, Cincinnati... fourth to the twenty-third of May, 
1896.” Exhibition catalogues are often difficult to obtain and this one accompanied by 
a typewritten index prepared by Mr. Dwight is especially appreciated. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. J. Rousuck for a large scrapbook containing clippings 
referring to the firm of Scott and Fowles. 

Dr. A. G. Weimar, art professor at the University of Detroit, solicited biographical 
and technical information from artists in preparation for the writing of a thesis. He has 
given us letters, dated principally between 1933-39, concerning such people as Joseph 
Henry Sharp, William R. Leigh, Arthur Garfield Learned, Benjamin Constant, W. J. 
Baer, Magda Heuermann, Arthur Covey, Robert Neuhaus, Wilbur K. Thomas, Louis 


Mayer, John G. Johansen, Henry Leon Roecker, Francis Petrus Paulus, Charles Reiffel 
and William Couper. 


MICROFILM 


In our last report we gave a summary of the material recorded or microfilmed at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, so far as we had received it at that time. We 
have now completed the microfilming at the Academy with the total of forty-six rolls 
of film. This covers all of the historical records in the Academy and brings the story in 
most categories up to 1955. In some files, principally the correspondence files, we stop- 
ped with the year 1892. It is at this point that the typewriter, and as Mr. Sellers so aptly 
describes it “our own troubled era, the Age of Paperwork,” begins. A careful sampling 
of this extensive file (more than 126 filing drawers) and consultation among several 
competent scholars resulted in the decision to postpone copying it. In a few years the file 
can be reconsidered and it is probable that weeding or selection would make it a worth- 
while source. 

The material received from the Academy since the last quarterly report follows much 
the same pattern as was outlined then. One interesting special collection handled in the 
second group is a collection of John Sartain engravings which represents an almost 
complete set of his graphic work. We included this in the microfilm because it may 
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prove to be an invaluable check of Sartain’s work and for identification the microfilm 
reproduction should prove adequate. There are four auction sales catalogues not listed 
in Lancour. 

The material at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is an important contribu- 
tion to American art history record. The long period covered by the Academy and the 
popularity and genius both of its students and its faculty make its records particularly 
valuable. By bringing the records together on microfilm we have them in form to be 
readily and easily studied by the scholar. The research student will be able to find here a 
great deal of informative material which he might never have thought of looking for. 
We are duly grateful to have been allowed to bring this important collection together 
on microfilm. 

From the famous Charles Roberts Autograph Collection at Haverford College we 
have microfilmed 462 frames of items about artists. These are mostly letters by artists, 
dating largely from the nineteenth century. There are a number of clippings, articles 
reprinted from journals, many engravings, notes, and a few manuscript copies of letters. 
This is an impressive collection of autograph letters of Allston, Bierstadt, George Catlin, 
Thomas Cole, Walt Disney, Peter Hurd; several of Henry Inman, Albert Newsam, 
Charles Willson Peale; much of Rembrandt Peale; a number of Rubens Peale and other 
members of the Peale family; Hiram Powers, William Rush, Sartain, Sully, Trumbull, 
West (including several engraved portraits of and by him), Whistler, and others. 

Miss Lichten searched the Minutes of the Pennsylvania Hospital and microfilmed on 
150 frames pertinent excerpts relating to art, artists, and their productions. There is a 
considerable body of correspondence with Benjamin West and other artists concerning 
the acquisition, hanging, cleaning and restoration of West's Christ Healing the Sick. 
(There is an extensive article on the restoration of West's painting in The Pennsylvania 
Hospital Bulletin Vol. VIII, No. 4 (whole no. 33),Winter, 1950-51.) There is mention in 
the Minutes of July 26, 1802 that “An elegant bust of William Penn, Proprietor of Penn- 
sylvania supported on a column of marble of our own country, is presented this day by 
James Traquair, supposed to be the first that was ever made in the United States.” There 
is the 1814 record that Sully was paid $400 for his portrait of “the late” Dr. Benjamin 
Rush; and other equally interesting items. 

Another important art source housed in the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
which we microfilmed, is called “Philadelphia Physicians as Portrayed in Art.” This has 
been for many years the hobby of Dr. William Bradley. There are thirteen volumes of 
scrapbooks with (usually) four small photographs and typewritten inscriptions on each 
page. The material in the scrapbooks is not arranged by any system but there is a general 
index in two volumes and 5,235 index cards (which we have reproduced in card form). 
With these indices one can find the artists as well as the physicians represented. 


Arune Custer, Librarian 





ANOTHER BINGHAM FOUND: 
“THE SQUATTERS” 


By JoHN Francis McDermott 


T is gratifying to report the existence of another of the long-lost Bingham 

genre paintings. Since the publication of Albert Christ-Janer’s George 

Caleb Bingham of Missouri in 1940 many important Binghams have come 
to light: The Concealed Enemy (Peabody Museum, 1945?); The Trappers’ 
Return (The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1950); The Wood Boat (City Art Mu- 
scum of St. Louis, 1951); The Checker Players (The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
1952); Canvassing for Votes (William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 1954); 
The Jolly Flatboatmen (private collection, 1954), and several others in public 
and private hands. To this list of pictures that had disappeared from public 
knowledge for a hundred years and are at last being re-discovered, there can 
now be added The Squatters which has not been of record since 1852 and is 
here published for the first time. 

This painting (Fig. 1) received its earliest notice in a St. Louis newspaper in 
the fall of 1850: 


Yesterday, at the store of Mr. Jones... we had the pleasure of examining 
five paintings by George Bingham, Esq. . . . He has struck out for himself a 
new, but rich field, for the exercise of his genius, in the delineation of 
Western scenes and persons. In the accomplishment of this object he has 
studied and transferred to canvass, the persons, attitudes, expression, and all 
the surrounding circumstances of a Western scene, whether on land or 
water, with a fidelity that embodies everything, and conveys to the mind of 
the spectator a perfect comprehension of the scene. 


One of these paintings, the reporter continued, was The Squatters Settlement, 
a “grouping on the foreground of a character of persons with their peculiarities 
and scenery the like of which are only to be found in the new homes of the 
West.” 


Bingham himself wrote of this subject: 


The Squatters as a class, are not fond of the toil of agriculture, but erect 
their rude cabins upon those remote portions of the National domain, where 
the abundant game supplies their phisical wants. When this source of sub- 
sistance becomes diminished, in consequence of increasing settlements 
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Fig, 2. GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM, Old Man (from the Bingham Sketchbook) 
‘5 


St. Louis Mercantile Library 


Fig, 3. GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM, Young Man (from the Bingham Sketchbook) 
St. Louis Mercantile Library 








around, they usually sell out their slight improvement, with their “preemp- 
tion title” to the land, and again follow the receding footsteps of the savage. 

From St. Louis Bingham late in the year carried the painting to the office 
of the American Art Union in New York. Offered for $200, it was presently 
bought in March, 1851 for $125 and announced in the Bulletin for May, where 
it was described as representing “‘a family (which) has built its log cabin in the 
midst of a clearing, and commenced housekeeping.” Since the 1851 distribu- 
tion never was held, The Squatters was among those pictures auctioned off in 
December, 1852. It was then bought by N. C. Hood for $85 and disappeared 
in effect for a century. 

The painting (25 x 30 inches) features a log cabin on the left with a glimpse 
of the (Missouri) river in the right distance. In the foreground and slightly to 
the left are a young man seated on a log and an old man, standing, supported 
by a long staff. Behind and between them is a woman at a wash tub; some 
garments are strung on a line to the extreme left. The inevitable dog is in the 
center foreground and behind is a kettle boiling over a fire beyond which are 
two other figures seated or lying on the ground. The background is composed 
of distant bluffs and typical Bingham cloud effects. An interesting detail is the 
deer’s antlers nailed to the roof over the door. The principals are drawn from 
the Bingham sketchbook: the young man being No. 44 (No. 19 in the Christ- 
Janer reproductions) and the elder No. 96. (Figs. 2 and 3). 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1955 


ANCIENT ART 


* Indicates object is illustrated 


EGYPTIAN 

Octadrachm of Ptolemy IV commemorating Queen 
Berenike. 221-204 B.C. Gold. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston 

Thoth, Ptolemaic. Bronze, H. 7'/2”. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

Standing Man, Coptic, Vi century A.D. Limestone, 
gessoed and polychromed, H. 25'*/:". William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


ETRUSCAN 
Standing Warrior, V1 century B.C, Bronze, H. 5'*/16". 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, KansasCity. 


GREEK 
Female Head. Late V century B.C. Marble, H. 10”. 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 
Kore. V1 century B.C. Parian Marble, H. 11'/2” 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 


ROMAN 

*Censer, in form of bust of Dionysus. Ill century 
Bronze, H. 0.134 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 

Contorniate, Cosmas and Horse (reverse). [V century. 
Gilt-bronze with silver inlay, Diam. 0.053 m. The 
Art Museum, Princeton University. 

* Weight, with enthroned figure of Constantine. [V-V 
century. Bronze, H, 0.125 m. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 


SUMERIAN 
*Head of a Woman. Khafaje, 3rd millenium B.C 
Alabaster, eyes inlaid with shell and lapis lazuli, H 
2°/4". William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City. 


TOTONAC 


*Palma. Mexican. Volcanic stone, H. 27°. The 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
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PRIMITIVE ART 


ALASKAN ESKIMO 
Collection of Eskimo and Indian work from Prehistoric 
to early twentieth century. Carved and etched 
ivory, jade, wood, etc. The Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 


AUSTRALIAN 
Ethnological collection from Melville Island, Australia; 
includes a number of large wooden graveposts, 
carved wooden heads, and bark containers. All 
painted, some in abstract, some in more or less 
stylized animal designs. University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


NORTHWEST INDIAN 
*Rattle. Carved wood, H. 114/4"; W. 6'/4”. Portland 
Art Museum. 


MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


SWISS . 
Illumination from the “ Moralia of Gregorius’’. Attri- 
buted to Abbot Prowin, Engelberg, betweeu 1143 
and 1178. H. 10°/s"; W. 7/2”. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 


FRENCH 
* Angel of the Annunciation. Early XIV century. Marble. 
H. 22'/4°; W. 11'/2"; D. 45/0”. The Cleveland 
Museu™ of Art. 
*Capital. Burgundian, XII century. Limestone, H. 
15°; W. 18°; D. 10°. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


PERSIAN 
Eight-pointed-star panel, From Masjid-i-Jami, Isfahan. 
Wood carved in high relief, probably from a 
mimbar, 10'/2” « 10'/2". Seattle Art Museum. 











DECORATIVE ARTS 


FRENCH 
*Chasse. Limoges, late XII or early XIII century. 
Champlevé enamel, H. 67/s"; W. 84/16"; D. 3°/s". 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 
Phylactery. Ca. 1150. Copper-gilt and engraved. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


RENAISSANCE 
TO MODERN TIMES 


PAINTING 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Anonymous, Baltimore Fire Department, Ca, 1830. H. 
2’11"; L. 3'6”. The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. 

*Anonymous, Portrait of Mrs. Russell. Ca. 1715-20. 
H, 30”; W. 25". The Corcoran Gailery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sargent, John Singer, Tyrolese Crucifix. 1915. H. 
36'/4"; W. 27/9". The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Tait, Arthur F., Trappers at Fault, H. 36"; W. 50”. 
Denver Art Museum. 

Walker, James, Cowboys Roping a Bear. 1877. H. 30"; 
W. 50°. Denver Art Museum. 


DUTCH 
Bouts, Albert, The Man of Sorrows. Panel, H. 15°; W. 
10*/4”. Bob Jones University Art Collection. 


ENGLISH 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Portrait of the Earl of Pife. H. 
24"; W. 20°. Joslyn Art Museum, Oraaha. 

Ramsay, Allan, Portrait of George Ill in Coronation 
Robes. H. 29'/2"; W. 24'/2”. The Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, The Cottagers (also known as 
The Gleaners, or the Macklin Family). H. 95°; W 
71°. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

* Idem, Master Henry Hoare. 1788. H. 50 '/ 4"; W. 3997/4". 
The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Idem, Portrait of Sir Thomas Rumbold. 1788. H. 50”; 
W. 40°. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


FPLEMISH 
Brueghel, Pieter, Sacrifice of Isaac, H. 16'/2"; W. 25”. 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
David, Gerard, Piet. Panel, H. 14'/2”; W. 107/¢”. Bob 
Jones University Art Collection. 


Master of St. Sang, Procession to Calvary. Panel, H. 
56'/4"; W. 56'/s”. Bob Jones University Art 
Collection. 


FRENCH 

*Blanchard, Jacques, Portrait of a Sculptor. 1620-25. 
H 37%/¢"; W. 31'/2". The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Harpignies, Henri, July Afternoon, 1876. H. 18 '/2; W. 
15'/4”. Smith College Museum of Art. 

Millais, John Everett, Girl with Flaxen Hair. 1856, 
H. 11°; W. 14'/4". Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

Monet, Claude, Mme. Paul, Patissiére 4 Pourville, 1881 
H. 25°/4"; W. 21'/:". The Fogg Art Museum. 
Harvard University. 

Morisot, Berthe, Writing by thc Window. 1891, H 
24'/e"; W. 19°/4. The Toledo Museum of Art 
Perroneau, Jean-Baptiste, Portrait of a Man in Blue 
Coat. 1749. Pastel, H. 181/65"; W. 14°/e". The 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
Priedrich, Caspar David, View of a German Town 
Watercolor, H. 9 cm; W. 18.5 cm. Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 
*Master of St. Séverin, Christ Before Pilate. Ca. 1500 
Panel, H, 51°; W. 54”. Bob Jones University Art 
Collection. 


ITALIAN 

Bassano, Jacopo, The Prodigal Son. H. 50"; W. 44° 
Bob Jones University Art Collection. 

Canaletto, Landscape. H. 19°; W. 28'/2" (sight). The 
Museum of Pine Arts of Houston. 

Carracci, Annibale, Landscape with Bathers, Ca, 1600 
H. 30°; W. 51'/.°. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

Chiari, Giuseppe, Rest on che Flight inte Egypt. H 
18/3"; W. 25 */s". Bob Jones University Art Col- 
lection. 

Feti, Domenico, Martyrdom of Two Saints, Panel, H. 
25°; W. 31°/. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

*Gaulli, Giovanni Battista (1) Bacciccio), Portrait of 
Cardinal Cybo, H, 27*/4"; W. 35'/2", Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 

Libri, Girolamo dai, The Nativity. Miniature, H. 
H. 67/16"; W. 4" %/1e. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

*Titian, Christ with a Book. Panel, H. 8°; W.5'/7" 
Bob Jones University Art Collection 


SPANISH 
*Cotdn, Juan Sanchez, Still-Life. Ca. 1605, H. 26/4"; 
W. 34°/4. The Art Institute of Chicago 
Velésquez, The Serving Maid. H. 34°; W. 29. The 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston 
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DRAWING 


GERMAN 

*Diirer, Albrecht, The Ascension. Pen and bistre, H. 
311 mm.; W. 221 mm. The Dead Christ. Charcoal, 
H. 172 mm.; W. 235 mm. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

Robert, Hubert, study for three figures in Terrace of 
the Chateau de Marly, Pencil on white paper, H 
69/9"; W. 89/¢". William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 


SCULPTURE 


PRENCH 
Houdon, Jean-Antoine, Bust of Benjamin Franklin 
1780. Marble, H. 23”; W. 22”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
Rodin, Auguste, Adam. 1880. Bronze, H, 77”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 


ITALIAN 
*Mazza, Giuseppe, Madonna and Child. Terracotta, 
H. 19/2”. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. 
Sansovino, Jacopo, River God. Terracotta bozzetto, 
H. 10°; W. 10°. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 

A large group of 17th and 18th century English 
pottery has recently been added to the Burnap 
Collection in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, as the gift of Mr. Prank 
Burnap. 

*Bust of Mme. Du Barry. French, Augustin Pajou 
Sévres biscuit, H. 0.57 m. (with base). The Art 
Museum, Princeton University. 

Medicinal Vase. 16th century. Earthenware; Nurem- 
berg silver-gilt mounts, approx. H. 5”. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

* Saint-Porchaire Pedestal Dish and Ewer. 16th century. 
Dish: H. 5*/s”; Diam. of top, 79/4"; Ewer: H. 14”; 
W. 5°/s”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


PURNITURE 
Mantel Mirror, American, ca. 1750. Walnut and gilt, 
H. 19"; W. 60°. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


IVORY 
St. John, Virgin and Mary Magdalene. French, early 
17th century. Three figures from a Crucifixion 
group, H. 10°-6". Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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METAL WORK 

Coffee Pot. London, Gabriel Sleath, 1739. Silver, H. 
9/7". The Newark Museum. 

Salver with Signs of the Zodiac. London, Paul Storr, 
1823. Diam. 24'/4°. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

*Sweetmeat Box. American, John Coney. Silver, H. 
51/2"; W. 7”; L. 87/s”. The Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester. 

*Pair of Tazze. English, ca. 1570. Silver, H. 4'/.” 
Wassail Cup. English, ca. 1675. Pewter, H. 5°/4”. 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Avery, Milton, Husband and Wife. 1945. H. 34°; W. 
44”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Baziotes, William, Sleep. H. 24°; W. 30”. Isaac 
Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans. 

Chen Chi, Smith Tower, Seattle. Watercolor, H. 24”; 
W. 17'/2”. Charles and Emma Frye Museum, 
Seattle. 

Corbino, Jon, Circus, H. 30”; W. 40°. Portland Art 
Museum. 

Dove, Arthur, From Trees. 1937. H. 15°; W. 21”. 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

Fried, Theodore, Remembrance. H. 49°/9"; W. 42'/« 
(sight). Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Hartigan, Grace, Greek Girl. 1953. H. 497/9"; W. 
42'/4". Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

MacKendrick, Lilian, Mountains. 1954. H. 20°; W. 
24”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Maurer, Alfred Henry, Vase of Flowers. H. 29; 
W. 1%. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Reinhardt, Ad, Number 17. 1953. H. TP, W. 77/0". 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
Shinn, Everett, Bal Tabarin. Pastel, H. 13°/4"; W. 18”. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Idem, Winter Scene—Pifth Avenue. Pastel. Montclair 
Art Museum. 

Stettheimer, Florine, Swill-Life with Flowers. H. 
25'/2"; W. 29"/2”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Tooker, George, The Window. 1955. Egg tempera on 
composition board, H. 22/1”; W. 16°/s”. Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis. 


CANADIAN 
Lismer, Arthur, Afternoon Sunlight, Thornhill, 
Ontario, H. 28°; W. 36”. The Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
Riopelle, Jean-Paul, Gouache 1953. H. 19°/."; W. 
25°/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
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ENGLISH 
*Bacon, Francis, The Cardinal. 1953. Vassar College 
Art Gallery 


FRENCH 

Dufy, Raoul, Exercising Ground. Watercolor, H 
1797/5"; W. 14'/4". Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha. 

*Gleizes, Albert, The Port. 1912. H. 35'/2"; W. 46'/2” 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

Helion, Jean, Untitled Abstract. H. 4°4°; W. 6°5'/2”. 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. 

Lurgat, Jean, Trees. Ca. 1930. Gouache, H. 9”; W. 12” 
(sight). Allen R. Hite Art Institute, University of 


Louisville 


GERMAN 
Beckmann, Max, Self-Portrait. 1937. The Art Institute 
of Chicago 


ITALIAN 
Chirico, Giorgio de, The Villa Medici. H. 19°/4"; W 
15°/4”. Seattle Art Museum. 


RUSSIAN 
Gluckmann, Grigory, Clair Obseur. H. 13'/3"; W.17° 
Charles and Emma Frye Museum, Seattle. 


SPANISH 
*Picasso, Pablo, Sylvette Bleue-Violette. 1954. H. 
51°/s"; W. 38 '/s”. The Art Institute of Chicago 


SWISS 
*Klee, Paul, Swan Pond. 1937. Gouache. Vassar 
College Art Gallery. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
*Calder, Alexander, Little Blue under Red. Mobile, 
H. 58”; L. 82°. The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 

University 


GERMAN 
*Marcks, Gerhard, Eva. Bronze, H. 62'/2". Isaac 
Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans. 
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LA PEINTURE HOLLANDAISE 
DU XVIlle SIBRCLE ET LE 
PROTESTANTISME 


Par Seymour Slive 


Il va sans dire qu'il existe des liens 
évidents entre le protestantisme et la 
peinture hollandaise du 17¢ siécle. Mais, 
comme le démontre l’auteur dans cet 
essai, il est aussi certain que le catholic 1S- 
me a joué un réle dans l’évolution de la 
peinture en Hollande a cette époque. On 
oublie trop souvent que les Calvinistes 
étaient en minorité en 1609 quand I'ar- 
mistice fut signé avec I’ Espagne, et qu'un 
assez grand nombre de peintres hollandais 
furent catholiques: Jan Steen, son beau- 
pére Jan van Goyen, Honthorst, les 
Bloemaert, d'autres artistes de I’Ecole 
d’ Utrecht, comme le montre bien leur 
choix de sujets, furent catholiques. II 
semble bien aussi que Vermeer lui-méme 
fut catholique, ainsi que P.T. A. Swillens 
la indiqué, de méme qu’ Adrien van de 
Velde. M. Slive décrit briévement les 
sujets catholiques traités par ces peintres. 


LES PEINTURES DE JEUNESSE 
DE WATTEAU 
par Jacques Mathey 


Il existe environ 500 feuilles datant de 
la jeunesse de Watteau. M. Mathey, qui 
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va publier en collaboration avec M. 
Parker un catalogue raisonné des dessins 
de !’artiste, étudie dans cet article l’évolu- 
tion du graphisme de Watteau. Comme le 
dit l’auteur, cette remise en ordre des 
dessins de jeunesse entraine la reconnais- 
sance de nombreuses peintures de cette 
époque; certaines, trés inattendues, n’au- 
ront pas de prolongement dans I'ceuvre, 
d’autres, au contraire, y trouveront de 
curieux échos. 


FANTAISIE ET SYMBOLISME 
ET LES PREMIERES AQUARELLES 
DE CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


par John I. H. Baur 


Le peintre Charles Burchfield (1893- ), 
dont le Whitney Museum a récemment 
donné une importante retrospective, est 
l'un des meilleurs peintres américains de 
son temps. Né dans le Middle West, a 
Salem, Ohio, il eut dans son enfance, 
comme le dit M. Baur, des expériences 
intellectuelles si profondes qu’il ne devait 
pas les oublier, et qu'il s’efforga de les 
recréer dans sesccuvres. Nostalgie, poésic, 
imagination exacerbée, sont traduites 
dans les ceuvres des années 1916-1918. 
C’est l’évolution de ces années créatrices 
qu étudie M. Baur, en méme temps que 
"influence sur Burchfield des bois japonais 





et du charmant bric-a-brac victorien, 
alors dédaigné. 


UN SCULPTEUR PEU CONNU 
A L’EXPOSITION DU MAN- 
NLERISME A AMSTERDAM 


par W. R. Valentiner 


La section de sculpture a été sans con- 
tredit la section la plus remarquable de 
l’exposition tenue A Amsterdam |’été 
dernier, od triomphérent Cellini, Bandi- 
nelli, Sansovino et Francheville, de méme 
que Germain Pilon, Barthélemy Prieur 
ou |’Anglais Nicholas Stone. Parmi les 
sculpteurs 4 demi-oubliés, il en est un, 
Giovanni Fiammingo, comme I’appelle 
Vasari—de son vrai nom Johan Gregor 
van der Schardt. Né 4 Nimégue vers 
1530, il voyagea en Italie, arrivant 4 
Rome vers 1560, séjournant A Florence, 
Bologne et surtout 4 Venise (1568), et a 
Nuremberg. On ne le mentionne plus 


aprés 1581. Cette vie de voyages est ca- 
ractéristique de la vie que menaient les 
Manni¢ristes, influencés par leurs séjours 
en Italie, mais conservant leur style per- 


sonnel. 

M. Valentiner étudie dans cet essai 
l’ceuvre conservé de Fiammingo. II insiste 
surtout sur la ressemblance frappante qui 
existe entre la Vénus Anadyomeéne de cet 
artiste, préservée au Rijksmuseum, et la 
grande statue en bronze du méme sujet a 
la National Gallery de Washington. Jus- 
qu’a présent cette derniére a été catalo- 
guée comme étant lceuvre de Jacopo 
Sansovino, et datée (de méme que le 
Bacchus qui lui fait pendant) d’environ 
1525. M. Valentiner suggére que ces 
deux grands bronzes, traditionnellement 
rapportés d'Italie par Napoléon, sont en 


fait l’ceuvre de Van der Schardt. 


BAROQUE ET ROCOCO 
FRANCAIS AU MUSEE DE 
TOLEDO 


par P. L. Grigaut 


Le musée de Toledo a acquis, au cours 
de ces derniéres années, un certain nom- 
bre de tableaux soigneusement choisis, qui 
sont désormais réunis dans une des galeries 
du musée. La plupart des grands noms 
(sauf Watteau et Chardin) sont présents, 
par des ccuvres de trés belle qualité. 
L’un des plus beaux Le Nain qui soient, 
le Diner de Famille de Mathieu, le grand 
Poussin de la collection Scarsdale sont 
déja célébres. Mais le portrait du Régent, 
montrant du doigt un portrait de Ma- 
dame de Parabére, de méme qu'un des 
meilleurs exemples du La Tour d I’ Index, 
sont peu connus. Le tableau le plus inté- 
ressant du point de vue d'origine, est le 
Colin Maillard exécuté par Fragonard 
“quand il faisait du Boucher,” comme le 
dit Réau. Gravé par Beauvarlet comme 
étant de Boucher, et longtemps oublié, 
est-ce l’exemple de la vente Saint-Julien 
(1784) ou celui, de provenance égale- 
ment flatteuse, de la vente Morelle de 
1786? 


“MME. MUSSON ET SES DEUX 
FILLES” DE DEGAS 


par Jean S. Boggs 


Le musée de Chicago posséde un des- 
sin au lavis de Degas d’un intérét consi- 
dérable. C’est une étude de la tante de 
l’artiste, Mme. Michel Musson, et de ses 
deux filles, Estelle et Désirée. I] est daté 
et signé: “Bourg-en-Bresse, 6 janvier 
1865, E. DeGas.”” La femme et les filles 
de Michel Musson avaient quitté les 
Etats-Unis en 1863, aprés la mort du 
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mari d’Estelle, tué a la guerre. L’auteur 
de cet article donne de nombreux détails 
sur la famille, en particulier sur Estelle 
qui, bien qu’aveugle, épousa René Degas 
et qui, comme on le sait, est la Femme a la 
Potiche du Louvre. 


PIETRO DE CORTONE ET LA 
CADRE 


par Irving Lavin 


Le musée Fogg 4 Harvard posséde 
deux portraits dessinés, évidemment re- 
présentant un Pape du 17¢ siécle. Le plus 
petit de ces dessins montre la figure assise, 


coupée aux genoux par un cadre dessiné, 
alors que l'autre montre le personnage 
entier. Ces dessins sont des études prépa- 
ratoires pour le portrait d’Urbain VIII 
par Pietro de Cortone au Palazzo Braschi. 


ARCHIVES DE L’ART AMERICAIN 


A la suite du rapport trimestriel des 
Archives de Il’ Art Américain, M. McDer- 
mott publie un tableau du trés bon pein- 
tre George Caleb Bingham, The Squat- 
ters. Ce tableau de genre, longtemps per- 
du, est une ceuvre caractéristique de 
l’artiste, solide et bien construite. 


We are compiling a catalogue raisonné of the water colours of Sir Frank Brangwyn, 
R. A. and shall appreciate any help you can give us in tracing Brangwyn water colours 
in America. Please send any information on such water colours to 
Mr. F. Lewis, Managing Editor 
F. Lewis, Publishers, Limited 


The Tithe House, London Rd., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
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French, XIV Century, Annunciation (13°/," 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 





A FOURTEENTH CENTURY ANNUNCIATION IN 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Henry S. Francis in The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Bulletin 


From an article by 
December, 1945 


The Museum is pleased to announce the acquisition of 


well-known and truly remarkable late fourteenth century 
Annunciation. The painting, which for 
Arthur Sachs Collection, comes to the 


und Mrs. William H 


French primitive of th 
many years was in the 
Museum by purchase from the Mr 
Marlatt Fund 

During the nineteenth century and prior to that, the picture 
was in the collection to the Castle of Dessau, where it went 
under the designation of the Sienese school, and was attributed 
to Duccio. It was passed over until noticed by Winkler, who 
assigned it to France as a product of the school of Avignon in 
the fourteenth century. It has since been discussed at | ngth by 
Grete Ring, Charles Sterling, and others, and has now been 
generally assigned to the school of Paris, dated about 1390 

Che fourteenth century in France was characterized by 
brilliant creativeness in the arts. During this period (1309 
the Papacy was established at Avignon and, with the tempo 
rary abandonment of Rome, Paris became the center of thi 
Christian world. The Court of Valois at Paris, enjoying an 
unprecedented peri rd of power! and prosperity, Was a gener- 
illuminations, 


ous patron of the arts. In the architecture, 


textiles, enamels and ivories of the time are to be found rich 


manifestations of beauty and craftsmanship. Against this 


background 
Museum's 


French pancl painting began, of which th 


innunciation is one of the earliest and finest 
examples 

lo characterize its distinctive qualities as a French painting, 
ind more especially a school of Paris painting, is to under 
stand the “subtle degrees and nuances of style” which are 
gracetully embodied in it; the precious and refined quality 
the tendency to elegance, even splendor, yet always a splendor 
restrained and highly civilized, never, m the words of Grete 
Ring, does it “give way to gorgeous ss.” Its figsures are 
slender with softly rounded heads, The curves of the drapery 
ire CONCAVE ind swing inward, the undulating outline s forming 
: kind ot pattern, which in the finer specimens of this art 
£ is not merely ornamentation but the bearer of feeling 
ind cmotion > The panting 1s primarily two dimensional, 


with but the semblance ot perspective nevertheless, the 
painter has attempted a realistic portrayal of the subject 

In this small panel the Virgin sits to the right on a canopied 
throne; on her left kneels an angel with peacock wings, From 
God the Father, who is shown in a round glory at the uppet 
left, the Before the 
Virgin is a lectern decorated with small pictures of saints and 


l scroll he ld in the 


Ave Gratia Plena Dominus Tecum 


Infant Christ descends in a ray of light 


ingel’s right hand with the 
" Around thi 
cdges of the painting is a delicate toliate border, a typi al 


over it 1s 


Inscription — 


ornamental addition 
On the reverse side of the panel is 1 coat-of -arms with four 


lions rampant, tow ards thi left, suggesting the lions of the 
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House of Plantagenet. Richly embossed with fleurs-de-lis, 
among other motifs, and delicate in design, the entire back 
was worked with silver on a gesso ground, and the coat-of- 
This back, 


suggests by its design, like a book cover, that the panel Once 
formed the right wing of a folding diptych, used probably as 


arms gilded which is now somewhat worn, 


a personal house altar, or it may, perhaps, have formed a part 
of a larger grouping of panels, the treasure of some royal 
There 


such objects commissioned by royal personages 


personage ir records which indicate the existence of 


This Annunciation 1s related most closely to the so-called 
Bargello diptych (ca. 1390), also assigned to the school of 
Paris. Winkler suggests that both may have formed parts of 
one altarpiece, despite the difference in size. The Museum's 
panel 1S also allic d in style to the Yarement de Narbonne, the 
altarpiece in the Louvre which contains datable portraits of 


about 1375 


The painter of the Museum’s panel was probably a trained 
illuminator, who was aware of the effectiveness of decoration 
Both he and 


his patrons wer familiar with Italian pancl painting in the 


on a scale greater than that of a manuscript pag 
International style, and under this influence he applied his 
superb artistry to the embellishment of a panel ot glowing 
richness, with pure reds, blues, and greens, set off against a 
gold ground. This jewel-like product of his skill provides in 
the Museum’s collection the link between a group of excep- 
long tradition of 


tional French Gothic miniatures and the 


French painting which continues to the present 


TSUNOYAMA: THE PASS THROUGH 


THE MOUNTAINS” 


ROSHU'S “tl 


From an article by Sherman E. Lee in The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Bulletin, December, 1044 


Once more the Cleveland Museum has acquired an impor 
tant example of Japanese painting in the decorative style of th 
Sotatsu school; and again the literary inspiration for the subject 
comes from the Isé Monogatari. Traveling north, the exiled 


poet Narihira Utsu 


Fujiyama and meets a pilgrim lay-monk in a narrow ivy lane 


reaches mountain south of the great 
Re cognizing him as an acquaintance trom the « Apit al che love 
lorn aristocrat dashes off a short poem to his be loved in 
Miyako 
Surugu naru Neither awake 
Utsu-no-yama be-no At the mountain Utsu 
In Suruga, 

Nor dreaming 


Do | forget my be loved 


Utsutsu ni-mo 
Yun 
Awanu narikeni 

There isa play on sounds involving Utsu (canopy of heaven 
wctual); and per- 


ni-mo hito-ni 


place or harbor), and utsutsu (reality, che 
haps a play on ile is involving ni and its sound equivalent 
meaning a burden like that borne by the lay-monk, and by 
inference the burden ot th sad memorics of the poet 

This is the literary background of the new six-fold screen 
Fund, It is sealed at 
shu, and is very like one with a similar seal in the 


Hosomichi 


u quired through the John l Severance 
the left, Ro- 


Ike da ( ollection und known in Japan as | suta-no 
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French, Mid-X11 Ci ntury, St Valo (H. 59”) 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 





both variants on the theme 


Whil 


above . 


sreens a4 
“Utsunoyama™” should be the preferred 


Ivy Lane 
me ntioned 
title since “Ivy Lane” is more closely associated with a com- 
pletely different type of composition, used at least once by 
school, Sotatsu 


ibout Roshu save the name found in 


the founder of the 

Nothing is known 
the seal impressions on a grand total of cight paintings. Hi 
was most likely an immediate follower of Sotatsu in th 
ilthough some prefer to place him as a 


One 1s 


sevcntec nth century 
of Korin in the eighteenth century 


contemporary 
“Utsunoyama,” he created an origi- 


certain, however, that in 
nal mast rpiece an 1 one of the finest works of his school 
of Roshu’s figures is based on Sotatsu as 


| he plac ement 
Monogatari 


leaves of the master’s Is 
sequence formerly in the Masuda and Dan Collections, a 
group now scattered, one leaf being in this Museum. The 
figure arrangement is repeated without change by Roshu and 
Korin in a fan in The Freer Gallery of Art, 
To these figures Roshu added the stage- 


seen in one of the 


ufter him by 
Washington, D.« 
like setting of mountain flats in tan, green and a soft rusty-red, 
sprinkled with green pine foliage, brown trunks and red ivy 
To the right a gray stream moves sinuously down beneath 
izaleas, a motif used later by Korin in a small picture now 
much prized by the Japanese Roshu was less interested in the 


appearance of nature than Korin, or even Sotatsu. His first 


flat hills are vehicles of color and shape and his daring use of 
the gold background as a four-armed shape emanating from 
the center ot the picture 1s quite unusual and scTVCS TO ¢ mpha- 


s1Z¢ the flat, decor it und unreal quality of the scene Roshu’'s 


use of color IS partic ularly c xtraordinary and in this spect oft 
decorative skill his contribution is that of a strong, even willful 
individualist. Instead of the usual cool greens and blues we 
see, almost feel, the vibrant warmth of his two reds, the on 
dusky und dominant, the small 
accents, These accents are made even sharper by the flat blades 
in ulpar alle le d us 
In the 


other in tart and clusive 


of grass painted with a soft, tanciful blue, 
ot this color confirming the artist's unconventionality 
immediacy and warmth of color one senses his kinship with 
the great Japanese decorative masters of the Momoyama 
Period (1568-1615) and for this reason alone, one is justified in 
judging Roshu’s dates to be earlier than Korin and probably 
comparabk with those of Sotatsu Like his issumed master, 
Roshu may begin with literature but he ends with shapes, 
lines and color. If his brushwork is somewhat uncertain when 
compared with that of Sotatsu, his uses of the other means of 
the decor itive style are not, and in color he riy ils ind even 


surpasses his mentor 


‘THE ARCH OF TITUS” BY G. P. PANINI 


an article by Richard Paul Wunder in the Springfield Museum of 
Arts Bulletin, October and November, 194 


From 


Fine 


Giovanni Paolo Panini (1691-1764), who was born in 


Piacenza in Northern Italy, first gained a thorough grounding 


and then made his way to Rom 


in perspective panting 
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where he pounce d both the fac ulties of the Academy of St. Luke 


the painters’ guild) and the French Academy. In a compara- 


tively short time he won fame as a painter of well-known 
classical monuments which he often arranged according to 
his Own caprice; thus these works go under the name of Ca- 


pricci. However, in order to satisfy other demands of the day 


edute, But above all his most tavore d 
Vicws seem to have be cn those ot the Forum, known in his 
day as the “¢ Vacino,” Stimulated by 


the sights about him Panini set about recording the most 


he ilso produced pul 


AMpo or Cow Field 
pleasing aspects of Roman typography and it was not long 
before this branch of his art became as popular as his capricci 
with the rich English and French tourists who flocked into 
the city. In order to keep up with this accruing demand 
Panini, like so bad habit of 
rep ating the Sarre compositions over and ove rf again Through 


many artists, resorted to the 


his Own merit, however, succeeding works on the sar 
theme did not disintegrate into sterility, as is quite often th 
case in thoughtless repetition. On the contrary, each su 
ceeding version bee imc more vital, as the result of conscious 
effort toward intelligent improvement. By good fortune, 
every once in awhile Panini turned out what appears to be an 
original composition from every pom ot conside ration 

The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired 
just such a work as this Instead ot the usual vista, from the 
base of the Capitoline Hill looking down the via Sacra, which 
runs the full length of the Forum and through the Arch of 


I st the 


i 1tus, the 


Arch ot Titus press 1 closely Into the foreground 


artist has shown the scene in reverse Wie 


whil 


through it in the distance can be discerned the wall and gat 


of the sixteenth century arch 


today sadly sw pt 


of the Farnese Gardens—onc 


tect V ignola’s great masterpieces way 


In the distance ippealr the three 


in the interest of archacology 
columns, all that remain of the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
und the bell Senatorial 


Palace on the ( upitoline 


medieval tower surmounting th 
Introduced at the right in the tor 
ground, dressed conservatively in black, is the figure of an 

richly 
Another 
arch 


Her 


of sight which 


English tutor und besidk him 1s his charge nw 


wtuired in crimson Coat trimmed with gold bro. Tel 
young man in conservative brown 8 sect rdmiring the 
from the shadow which it casts in the left foreground 
then is a most interesting ex ample of the sort 
the young Englishman considered necessary to his education 
interest of realism, Panini has not hesitated to 


with his 


and mn the 
introduce th distinguished young man tutor and 
friend into the scene . thus yp rsonalizing what might otherwise 


have been an ordinary veduta 


Unfortunately the early history of this picture is not known 


milord 


circa 1754 the 


Pe rhaps it Was COMmMmiissione d by the youhg sa sort 


of artistic record of his sojourn bears 


picture 
this date following the signature of the artist). It can be tr wed 
back only to about 1840 
who passed it on to his son, G. R. Pratt. It was 
descendant, Colonel R. Pratt, of 
Norfolk, to Frank T. Sabin of 
It then passed into the collection of Sit 
the Springfield 


when it was «quired by a certam 
Jermyn Pratt 
sold by wnother 


Hall 


London, in 


finally 
Ryston Downham 
1923 
George Leon of London, and was acquired | 


Museum of Fine Arts this year 
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A RARE NORMAN STATUI 
THE MID-THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


by Hann 


OF 
Swarzenski 


i 


A rare Norman statue of the mid-thirteenth century ha 


recently been i“ quired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
This statuc, filty-nine nx he » | high carve d in the round in the 
limestone of Caen, and showing traces of original paint, 1s 
said to come from Saint-Hilaire d Harcouét, a small town u 
Mont Saint-Michel and Saint 


Normandy not far from the 


Malo. Because of this provenance the statue was thought to 


This identification, however, is 


Hilary 
St. Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, is generally depicted as a middl 
und wearing ecclesiasti il 


represent St wrong 
aged bearded man, holding a staff 


garments. The small size of the figure, its delicate limbs, the 
pronounced youthful features of the smiling face crowne db 
short lon ks, ( mphasize the t nder ig ot the represent d saint 
Che Gothic chapel in his left hand is not an attribute singular 
to a specific saint but simply means that the saint is the 
founder of a religious house and thus does not give a clue to 
his identity 

If look for 
that the base on which his feet are firmly planted is surrounded 


I he “ 


cl arly defined as Waves 


Wi uttributes to identify the saint, we observe 


by undulating carved bands bands irc not a mere 


decoration of the base but are sul 
rounding thi ground on whi h the figure 1s standing Now, 
the only known saint represented in this way is St. Malo of 
Brittany, the founder of the church of Saint-Malo 


called Maclu or Maclavius), of whom it is told that as a boy he 


(also 


was seen by his master, St. Brendan the Abbot, walking on 
the sea or floating on a sod on top of the water when the tide 
rose roaring up the Rocks of Aaron, now occupied by the 
town of Saint-Malo 
its size and its attitude, completely undisturbed by the danger 


The whole appearance of our image, 


of the surrounding waves, is in such clese accord with the 
legend that we can safely see in it a representation of St. Malo 

A search of the ecclesiastical buildings in and around Saint- 
Hilaire-d’ Harcouét to verity the provenance of the statue at 
first proved unsuccessful, as the buildings of the area are all of 
1 later period and preserve no monumental sculpture of an 
The Castle of Harcouét, however, is a thirteenth 
know 


i 
‘ arlic r dat 


foundation and we from records that its 


founders, the Seigneurs of 
relations with the See of Bayeux in Normandy. Here a 


century 


Harcouét, entertained clos 
peasant was located who had been in the employ of the for- 
mer owner of the Castle, and upon being shown a photo- 


graph of the statue, remembered it as one that had been in 
the small chapel of the Castle, where it had been placed like 
1 tomb figure on the floor in the center of .the room. 

Of course there is no way of telling when the statue was 
installe d in the chaps | or if it Was carve d at, or even for, Saint- 
Hilaire-d’ Harcouét 


thirteenth century 


Norman monumental sculptures of the 
the period to which the figure has been 
assigned on stylistic grounds—are almost non-existent. But it 
can be no mere chance that the few stylistically related statues 
which I was able to find with the help of the Monuments 
Historiques are all located in Normandy, in Saint-Suzann 
Saint-Malo, in Giverny, Mainnevill Moisville 


heal and 
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(Eure). Although of slightly later date, they betray sufficiently 
close similarities to the statue of Saint-Hilaire-d’Harcouét in 
their facial type and their drapery style to be regarded as the 
mature product of an individual and highly accomplished 
artistic tradition which is independent of the much better 


known Cathedral workshops of the Ile-de-France 


MRS. WILLIAM STEVENS” BY 
THE MONTCLAIR 


A “PORTRAIT OF 
JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY IN 
ART MUSEUM 


The Portrait of Mrs. William Stevens by John Singleton 
Copley has been presented to the Montclair Art Museum by 
Mrs. Jansen Noyes, a member and former trustee of the 
Museum Association. Painted in 1760, the portrait has been 
passed down in direct succession in the sitter’s family, Mrs 
Noyes having acquired it from the collection of Charles 
N. Cogswell of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a grandson three 
generations removed from the sitter 

Elizabeth Allen Stevens, subject of the portrait, was born 
in 1713. Her husband was “engaged in maritime pursuits and 
cultivation of the soil,” and was twice Gloucester Represent- 
itive at the General Court of Massachusetts. In che 
Mrs seated before a curtain, wearing a lavender 
satin dress with a white stomacher. Her hair is dark brown 
The artist often included attributes in his composition and 
here it is a book which rests on the subject's lap. The painting 
inches and has been very well preserved 


painting 


Stevens 15 


measures 49 sy 


“PORTRAIT OF PARIS VON GUETERSLOH"” 
BY EGON SCHIELI 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


IN THI 


From an article by Richard S. Davis in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Bulletin, S ptember, 19868 
I xpressionist painting dk als with the world of emonon and 


imagination rather than the world of fact. Its underlying 
purpose is to portray the emotional reactions which we all 
expcricnce, painter und spectator alike To accomplish this, 
urtists like Rouault and Schiele exaggerate color and line in 
order to translate their innet teclings ot personal CONVICTIONS 
into visible form. Although their style of painting constitutes 
one of the leading trends of twentieth century art, it is not 
really new. For example, many phases of Medieval art might 
be called Expressionist. Distortion in Romanesque sculpture 
and highly intensified color in Gothic stained glass wer 


methods once used by craftsmen to produc« heightened 


emotional reaction 
movement, however, dates from the 


Its three 


Expressionism as 


last decade of the nineteenth century greatest ¢x- 


V in 


preoccupation w ith rend ing cmotion by the use of intens 


ponents were Gogh, Gauguin and Munch, whox 
color and strong line has profoundly changed the course of 
modern art. Expressionism in painting is best suited to the 
north rm temperament with its natural anxiety for the we |. 
fare of mankind and its tradition of Griinewald and Diirer 
The style SOON spre id trom Germany to Austria, the home ot 
Schick 

Egon x hic r wa 


one ot the 


I ulln on the 


; | 
ancient and aying cities which he so often 


born Jun 12, 1890. at 


Danube, 


Pr 


area 
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later paints d. The boy was endowed with ¢ xceptional ability 
to draw and to Organize his thoughts and at sixteen he was 
wnt to the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna, where he master 
ed the principles of painting. The inspiration of Klimt, and to 
i lesser degree Hoffmann, perhaps saved him from succumb- 
ing to academic tradition. Finally, struck by the vitality of 
Van Gogh's art, Schiele embarked upon a fre nzied careet 
surpassed only by that of Van Gogh himself 

By 191% he had become the dominant figure i Austrian 
urt, especially in the exhibitions of the Secession movement 
first maugurat d by the German and Austrian Impressionists 
The Nn can the great ¢ pide mic of influc Za whi h swept the 
world, His wife died, and three days later Schiele died, his 
promising career cut short at twenty-cight. As is the case with 
ill men of genius who have died young, it is difficult to say 
Schiele might 
drawings reveal strength and understanding which probably 


what have accomplished Howe ver his 
would have enabled him to fulfill his promise 
Schiele’s handling of line 


as well as a dee p unde rstanding of nature whether of 


reveals a strong architectonx 
scnse, 
flowers, landscapes or a friend. In his painting, color is defi 
nitely subordinate to line, enhancing it by subtle contrast. His 
greatest works are his portraits which suggest a concern for 
probing the mysteries of life as intense as that of his contem 
porary Kafka 

Schicle’s Portrait of Paris von Guetersloh is an electrifying 


work, Painted during the last year of his life, it is a sympa 


thetic portrait of an equally fiery painter who had become his 


( hy mipion Cyuet rsloh, who 1s still living ind still W ¢ I] known 


in Vienna, abandoned acting with Reinhardt for painting, 
including illumination and stage design, and writing, pub- 
lishing a work on Schiele in 1911. Schiele must have made 
preparatory sketches for the portrait After outlining the 
chief clements of the painting on his canvas, he turned to 
descriptive details, rendered with color and sometimes a thick 
Some details are finished than 
others but all are articulate. There is not a stroke without its 
meaning. But as in all of Schiele’s work, line is the dominant 
feature. He has used it to portray Guetersloh as a man bursting 
The lively personality 


application of paint more 


with nervous energy and enthusiasm 
of the subject is emphasized by the abstract handling of space 
in the background It is further emphasized by his gestures 
which are not part of a mechanical motion but stimulated 
by emotional impulse. To some, Schiele’s portrait may look 


like caricature, but it is not. His telling use of line, not as 
exaggcrat d as that of Rouault reveals hidden resources in the 
pe rsonality of the artist. This great portrait 1s the work of a 
selective mind, maintaining a balance between form and 
content. It is the first major painting by Schiele to enter the 


collection of an American museum 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF AR 


THOMAS GieTIn and Davip Losnak, The Art of Thomas Girtin 
London, Adam and Charles Black, 1954. 232 pp., frontis- 
piece in color; 108 illus. 50 shillings. 


One seldom sees the works of Girtin outside Great Britain, 
for his fellow countrymen have kept them carefully at hom« 
But the exhibition of the Bacon Collection held at Boston in 
1949 and the examples in the collection of Sir Robert Witt, 
made clear to 
Tom 


which toured a number of museums in 1951, 
many the meaning of Turner's words of praise, “If 
Girtin had lived, I should have starved.” And to all who ar 
interested in the development of the romantic sensibility of 
of nineteenth century landscape, this monograph will be an 
interesting and important reference work 

he text is mainly the work of David Loshak and is based 
on a thesis submitted to New York University in 1950. The 
catalogue raisonné (the first ever attempted of Girtin’s work and 
consisting of work of 
Thomas Girtin. It is of interest to remember that the painter's 
son, Dr. Thomas Girtin, began to collect English watercolors, 
including those of his father, about 1830 and that the family 
Thomas 


some 600 numbers) is chiefly the 


has been adding to the collection ever since. The 
Girtin who is joint author of the present work is the painter's 


great-grandson 


Frans Halsmuse um Re productions Haark mH, Fr uns Hi alsmmuse ul 


1955 


This attractive pocket-sized picture book will be purchased 
with pleasure by any visitor to Haarlem, or by any student 
of Dutch painting. The collection of paintings in Haarlem 
is one of the most important and interesting, if not the most 
numerous in Holland. A book of ninety-five plates, including 
a number of excellent details, represents the best type of 
popularization. A brief catalogue (name of artist and dates 
title of painting and catalogue number) of the paintings on 
permanent ¢ xhibition 1s added 

The student of painting will be grateful also for the plates 
of new additions, such as the Crucifixion (no. 600) now 
attributed, since cleaning, to Gerard David himself rather 
than to his school; the Aelbert Cuyp Cock with Three Hens 
(no. 662); the Mostaert Episode of the Conquest of America 
(no. 678); and the Town View of 1785 by Johannes Hubertus 
Prims (no. 680); as well as for the plates of the neglected, but 
ck lightful, ( ighteenth and early nineteenth century paimiters, 
such as Wybrand Hendricks and Charles Howard Hodges 

In view of the importance of the collection it is to be hoped 
that a new edition of the catalogue of 1922 is also in prepara 


non The old cataloguc was for the student, not the general 
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visitor; but its detailed information on the Haarlem artists 
and its facsimiles of signatures were, and still are, extremely 
useful. A new edition would be an admirable complement 
to the present volume directed to the needs of the general 


Visitor 


The Century of Mozart. The Nelson Gallery and Atkins 


Museum, Kansas City, 1956 


In his introduction to this cataloguc the Director of the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery states with justifiable 
emphasis and pride that “The Century of Mozart is the most 
comprehensive exhibition of the arts of the eighteenth 
century yet presented in the Middle West.” In its diversity, 
the glorification of the 
of the 


in the happy choice of its them« 


Enlightened Century—it been one 


must also have 
rricyst enjoyabl 
The cataloguc lists more than 300 works of art 


of us who prepare exhibitions the task of bringing together 


To those 


ich an impressive group will appear tremendous, and its 
success must have remained an unknown factor until the day 
when the exhibition was opened and the catalogue hurried 
through the printers The exhibition made clear one basic 
fact: the century of Mozart is not only that of great masters 
like Watteau, Fragonard or Houdon (of course represented 
here) but also of small craftsmen, and an important section 
of the exhibition is devoted to the decorative arts of the 
Nicely balanced, with each object chosen for its 


account of its intrinsic 


period 
peculiar raison d'étre, whether on 
quality or its value as a symbol of a period or an achic vement, 
that part of the exhibition must have been enchanting. The 
pair of Régence console tables, in particular, and the red 
lacquer room from Piedmont (a recent acquisition of the 


Nelson Gallery of the kind 


which at once insures the success of such a show 


are outstanding works of art, 


Paintings and sculpture, however, formed here as always 
the more immediately impressive section of The Century of 
Mozart, Great and well-known there 
course, for mstance Boucher’s Toilet de Metropolitan 
Museum), and the ever-beautiful Portrait of Desmaisons by 
David (Aibright Art Gallery) 
of that part of the exhibition lay in presenting less familiar 
works, among which Hubert Robert’s Rediscovery of th 


Laocoon and Fragonard’s Don Quichote were outstanding 


paintings were of 


Venus 


But perhaps the main value 


Equally precious were such petits riens as Trinquesse’s crayons 
of Mozart and his sister (René Fribourg) or such trifles as the 
designs for embroidered waistcoats from Cooper Union 
One more fact deserves to be noted in connection with this 
catalogue. It is actually the first number of a Bulletin to be 
published regularly by the Nelson Gallery, which is one of 
the most active museums in this country. In fact the last 
section of the catalogue is devoted to a series of short articles 
on recent acquisitions for the Nelson Gallery, the majority 
of which are of Surely the splendid 
questrian statuc ot Louis XII by Girardon, said to have been 
in the Pontchartrain and Marigny Collections, must be th 


while Hogarth’s Evening at the Rose 


great importance. 


best cast in existence, 


for the Rake’s Progress) presents fascinating problems of 


sthe tics 
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Universitaires dé 


Paris, Presses 
France, text, 32 pls.. 
F 


8 in color 


It is not too much to say that M Verlet, (urator of the 
Department of Decorative Arts at the Louvre, has done mor 
for the scholarly appreciation of French furniture than any 
ot his contemporarics A lre ady well known for his c xcellent 
to which 
Verlet 
may reasonably hope that the two volumes mentioned here 


will 


nothing more 


volumes on French royal furniture (his spécialin 


an important addition was made late last year), M 


receive m this country the recepnoion they deserve 


illuminating and incisive, m this writer's 
opinion, has been written on the subject either in French ot 
in English 

M. Verlet’s work is 


French life but rare in this country 


uimed at this common character in 
the collectionneur avanc 
It takes for granted a certain amount of preliminary knowl 
edge, as well as enthusiasm for a subject which few writers 
have succeeded in making the fascinating topic it re ally is 


Les Meubles du XVIIle Siécle 


not only tor pr wt al reasons, but even more to emphasize 


18 divided mto two volumes, 
the distinction (a commonplace in the eighteenth century 


| 
between menuisicers On on side, and éhénistes on the other 


Pe rhaps in each volume the most valuable sections are those 
de voted to the techniques of cighteenth century workmen; 
these should be studied carefully by all collectors, but chiefly 
untr 


by those in this c who thus will avoid many pitfalls 


But the truth is chat it is difficult to single out a given chapter 
Every page is important and helps to clarify some pot untul 
ats of the art 
of collecting in the present day, the price of furniture at the 
court of Louis XVI, or the care of old furniture, M. Verlet’ 


work is practic al, cntcrtaning und useful. Since the volumes 


then obscure or misunderstood. Whether he u 


were written with a speciti hard to pl 1s public in mind 
is called L’Ciil du 


Connatsseur , the longest chapters ire thos conc 


the collection ot which they ire a part 


rned with 
specif problems in particular those of takes and reproduc 


tions. M. Verlet 


pessimistic, or perhaps only realistic. “I 


who surely knows best, is on the whok 
‘anciennet ibsoluc 


und he udds, 


which is a most valuable comment, that perhaps too much 


d'un meubl est rare : he states with emphasis 


importance has been given to the word ancien, which often 


has a commercial connotation. What counts, M. Verlet con 
cludes, is le degré d' anciennet 

Yet, after saying so much, M. Verlet promises to say mor 
in integral 


unother volume is to follow on ormolu mounts 


This volume »~w hin h will over 


should be 


in this short rote 


part of muc h French furniture 


in almost entirely new field is welcome as thos 


discussed, much too briefly 


atalogue of Paintines Removed from Poland by 
luthorities During the Years 1930-1045: 1.1 
Paintings. Compiled by Wladyslaw Tomkiewicz. Warsaw 


1950 


(,crman 


(Occupation reien 


It may not be too late to mentior in these pages this larg 
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catalogue, published in 1950, which found its way to our 
editorial office. Its aim, Mr. Tomkiewicz tells us, was “to 
furnish information for the Polish and foreign recording 
centers.” Written in English, and evidently for Western 
consumption, it stresses the fact that most of the pictures 
“confiscated” by the Germans which found their way to 
Saxony at the end of the war were returned to the Polish 
Government by the Soviet Union, while “some pictures taken 
to Western Germany (now British Zone) have not been 
re turned r 

The catalogue does not include paintings which are known 
to have been destroyed, but it lists works which, in the com- 
piler’s estimation, may still be in existence. In any case it 
includes only “those pictures which were taken away and lost.” 
It is Mr. Tomkiewicz’s contention that the material listed was 
subjected “to a process of selection from an artistic point of 
view.” The main value of the catalogue is its illustrations, 
which reproduce a very large number of little-known works 
of art. Many of these, in spite of the author's claim, are not 
of great interest, and quite a number do not speak well for 
the acumen of earlier Polish collectors. Yet, in conclusion, 
it would be well for American curators and dealers to own 
this catalogue, SINCE surely, some of these pictures will find 
their way to the United States 
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